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Our Contributors 


Frederic Lyman Wells, Psychologist to the Department of Hygiene, Harvard University; 
also directs the psychological work of the Grant Study, sponsored by the Grant Foundation, 
Inc., New York City. Other details of his distinguished record, printed in American Men 
of Science, as well as his books, Mental Tests in Clinical Practice! and Mental Examiner? 
Handbook assure our readers of an experienced and original point of view on mental testing. 


Frances M. Wilson, Lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve and recently assigned 
to the Educational Services Department of the United States Naval Hospital, St. Albans, 
N. Y., writes concretely and clearly of her experience in counseling veterans. Dr. Wilson’s 
book, ‘Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance Program,® incorporating, as it does, her three 
years’ experience in the evaluation of guidance in: the New York City high schools, will be 
of special interest to high school deans and other personnel workers. 


Margaret E. Condon, Counselor, Veterans’ Vocational Advisement Unit, College of the 
City of New York, describes briefly the tests that have been found useful in her work in this 
Veterans’ Center, where testing has been given a great deal of emphasis. 


Claire Kearse Grauel, Associate, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, presents vividly, through a report of an actual interview, the problem of helping 
an individual use test results himself as a means of clarifying his goals, wary 8 educa- 
tional and vocational plans, and gaining a new orientation to himself. 


Ruth Mary Thompson, as Employment Interviewer in a large industry, interviewed 
many college girls. She briefly reports in this issue the process of “entering upon” an occu- 
pation, as one recent college graduate experienced it. 


Miss Aracy Muniz Freire sent us a brief but thrilling account of the development of 


guidance in Brazil. This should be an inspiration to high school deans in the United States 
who sometimes feel that progress in their guidance programs is almost imperceptible. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, Dean of Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, has con- 
tributed a most interesting detailed description of a device that she has used successfully 
to develop leisure-time skills. ‘This short article is being substituted for the College and 
University Exchange in this issue. 


Dr. M. R. Trabue, Dean of the School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, and 
President of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, prepared the timely article 
on Community Organization for Guidance Services. This report has been published in 
pamphlet form as well as in this issue of the Journat. The Council hopes that the sugges 
tions will promote effective community organization and prevent, in the _— mistakes that 
have been made in the past. 


It is with great regret that the editors have finally accepted Catherine Reed’s plea to be 
relieved of her responsibility for “Book Routes.” For six years Miss Reed has shared her 
reading and thinking about new books in our field. For each issue she cleverly created a 
pattern of thought to which each review contributed. Our sincerest thanks! 
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"Frederic Lyman Wells and Jurgen Ruesch, Mental Examiners’ Handbook. New York: The Paycho- 
logical Corporation, 1945, Pp. 211. 

"Frances M. Wilson, Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance Program. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1945. 





Clinical Psychometrics in Higher Education 


F. L. WELLS 


The types of problem encountered 
in clinical psychometrics include anal- 
ysis of marginal intellectual equip- 
ment for higher education; disjunc- 
tion of verbal and quantitative abil- 
ities; disjunction of projective and 
multiple choice responses; bilingual- 
sm; and a wide range of problems 
nonintellectual in essence but upon 
which some light can be thrown from 
various procedures within the field of 
“tests,” 

The spearhead of the. attack upon 
most of these problems has been some 
form of intelligence test. The. only 


procedure of strictly clinical origin 
to be considered in this connection is 
the Wechsler - Bellevue. (Wechsler, 


44). It is essential for use with those 
individuals, rare in colleges and .uni- 
versities, whose behavior is so dis- 
organized as to make the use of paper 
and pencil techniques of very dimin- 
ished relevance. It is, accordingly, 
a method that the worker in higher 
education must have at his command. 
Normally some sort of written 
multiple choice procedure is used in 
appraising an individual’s intellectual 
functioning. The test may be chiefly 
concerned with the. speed of: simple 
mental processes, as are the various 
descendants of the “army alpha”; it 
may deal with intellectual range, as 
do the various vocabulary tests; or it 
May represent an attempt to. combine 
the two, as does the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, . Of recent years it has 
become plain that quantitative and 
(— verbal functions ought to be sepa- 


rated; hence the Scholastic Aptitude 
and Mathematical Attainments tests 
in. their present forms, with their sev- 
eral congeners. 

But the trend of progress is defi- 
nitely away from the global evalua- 
tions in which tests of this kind cul- 
minate (I.Q., in the first instance) 
and towards functional breakdowns 
as represented in. the subtests. of 
Wechsler-Bellevue or the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. The clinician is 
glad to get a global SAT score, when 
it comes to him on a silver platter; 
but he- would be unwise to use. pre- 
cious interview time in getting it him- 
self. For his purposes its functions 
are better broken down at least into 
separate speed and range tests, as of 
the alpha and vocabulary types above 
cited. 

The original Army Alpha and its 
descendants. generally are indeed 
speed tests, but they depend more on 
word knowledge, associated with cul- 
tural opportunities, than is desirable 
in a test aimed particularly to deter- 
mine native-alertness, so far as this is 
measured by verbal means. The writ- 
er has recently prepared a so-called 
Speed Alpha series, using largely the 
familiar alpha devices but consisting 
throughout: of comparatively simple 
problems with more items (240 -ver- 
bal, 120 number), It. is, of course, 
designed: for use in connection, with 
tests of vocabulary range, but when 
so used it should be a more satisfac- 
tory measure of native alertness than 
the traditional. alphas, which have 
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over-much achievement in them, 

However, a further step ahead 
would be to replace tests of this gen- 
eral sort by procedures organized 
more on the lines of Thurstone’s series 
for Primary Mental Abilities (Thurs- 
tone, ’38). The complete series is 
hardly practicable for this use, and 
the “primary abilities” are as yet only 
partly integrated with clinical concep- 
tions; but the intrinsic merits of the 
subtests led the writer to experiment 
very satisfactorily with selected por- 
tions of this series, such as those 
termed Completion; Cards; Figures; 
Letter Grouping; Mechanical Move- 
ments; Number Patterns; Number 
Series; Same-Opposites. If, however, 
one is to make routine use of any such 
procedure, it would be desirable that 
it have at least one alternate form, 
which was not available with these 
tests. On the other hand, each one 
is long enough so that it could prac- 
ticably be divided into odd-even parts, 
with not too greatly reduced time lim- 
its. In the verbal sphere, similar ends 
could be reached by expanding the 
verbal subtests of the alpha; but on 
the quantitative side, the Primary 
Abilities series offer distinctive advan- 
tages. In respect to space and me- 
chanical analysis, these advantages are 
marked. 

The vocabulary tests as now set up 
need no change in structure, but their 
content has been too steeply graded, 
from very low to very high accom- 
plishment levels, for the best adapta- 
tion to present purposes. In the vo- 
cabulary list of the old Stanford Binet 
(Terman, ’16), for example, which is 
typical, discrimination at present lev- 
el scarcely begins before the most dif- 
ficult third. The indicated improve- 
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ments would be comparatively easy 
to make; still, they hardly present the 
most pressing needs of the general 
field. 
Outside of simple arithmetic, the 
quantitative tests are heavily involved 
with specialized achievement. This 
achievement seems to be more de- 
pendent on aptitude, and less on cul- 
tural conditioning, than is the case 
with verbal accomplishments. The 
purely numerical processes are very 
useful tests in cases where bilingual- 
ism is involved. In such cases little 
reliance should be placed on speed 
tests where language is a factor, no 
matter how fluent the student’s com- 
mand of English appears to be. 
Mechanical aptitudes (space and 
movement analyses) can be deter- 
mined for college students largely on 
a paper and pencil basis, as is illus 
trated in the Thurstone series. The 
three-dimensional models for actual 
assembly are cumbrous and time con- 
suming, but in a clinical setting one 
hesitates to dispense with them, on 
account of their qualitative resources. 
Actually, the Minnesota series is the 
most fully developed of those gen- 
erally available; but there are un- 
explored possibilities in the colored 
blocks adapted from Kohs, as in the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, and in variations 
of this theme (cf. the World War | 
Cube Construction Test; Yoakum and 
Yerkes, ’20). This is a field in which 
the present experience of the armed 
services will be especially valuable as 
it may become available for civilian 
use. Incidentally, the clinical approach 
is a matter of attitude toward methods 
rather than of methods per se. 
These are the lines along which the 
chief technical progress has been 
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made. But this progress is along a 
relatively narrow front, with its flanks 
considerably exposed. The methods 
thus far developed bear substantially 
no relation to the measurement of (2) 
ability to create within the fields con- 
cerned; (b) interest or inner incentive 
towards them; (c) aptitude for rel- 
evant interpersonal relationships. It is 
pertinent now to consider what sys- 
tematic approaches in these directions 
are available to the clinical psychol- 
ogist for higher education. 

It is clear that in any true-false or 
multiple choice procedure, whether 
st up as an intelligence test or a 
“new-type” examination, the de- 
mands on creative and original think- 
ing are minimal. Originality may even 
be a liability, in that it causes the stu- 
dent to see unintended and confusing 
meanings in the alternatives. On the 
other hand, if the examinee must’ or- 
ganize his own responses, the proce- 
dures make specific demands on crea- 
tive thinking, and may become tests 
for it. In teaching, these are typified 
by the essay examination; in testing, 
by the so-called projective methods. 

The projective methods, of which 
the Rorschach Test is the best-known 
example, have been developed chiefly 
for their possibilities in the field of 
personality diagnosis. In an academic 
setting they have a similar role in 
gauging the “self-starting” qualities 
of the intellect. As indicated in the 
opening paragraph above, there is an 
absorptive function of the intellect, 
which is adapted to multiple choice, 
or fixed-answer performances. And 
there is a creative function of the in- 
tellect, which recombines into some- 
thing novel that which has been ab- 
sorbed. These two functions run more 


or less together, but only more or less, 
so that certain puzzling academic fail- 
ures (and successes) begin to be un- 
derstood only when one has looked at 
these two functions separately (cf. 
Strang, 42; Wells, ’38). 

The most convenient single projec- 
tive technique is probably the Ror- 
schach, and one may be restricted to 
it by practical considerations. But if 
one is able to use allied procedures in 
connection with it, disjunctions appear 
which suggest a fuller inquiry than a 
single instrument allows. The The- 
matic Apperception Test (picture- 
story) type of test occasionally yields 
productions of a richness that would 
hardly be inferred from the Rorschach 
response, and more rarely the reverse 
occurs. Some usefulness also attaches 
to tasks which, while still projective, 
are less concerned with creative imag- 
ination and more with capacity for 
organized thinking and articulated ex- 
pression. Optimal responses to prob- 
lems like those in the Bellevue Com- 
prehension, Similarities, or even In- 
formation are serviceable examples; 
word definitions are also convenient 
for very direct comparisons with mul- 
tiple choice vocabulary tests of similar 
difficulty. 

Thus the Wechsler-Bellevue scale 
also furnishes a serviceable link be- 
tween the fixed-answer and the pro- 
jective techniques. It is especially 
adapted to evaluating the intellectual 
functions of cases that are left at the 
borderline of first-rate college stand- 
ards by the usual fixed-answer proce- 
dures: that is, around the 90th per- 
centile of the population at large. 

A hitherto unsurmountable obstacle 
to the academic use of projective 
methods has been that of etallictor'y 
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scoring. The difficulties are consider- 
ably greater than those encountered in 
the grading of ordinary essay exam- 
inations. The group-Rorschach tech- 
nique as developed by Harrower- 
Erickson (?44) represents the most 
promising present approach along 
these lines. On the other hand, it is 
unlikely that any person with con- 
spicuous creative or interpretative 
abilities would have fixed-answer ca- 
pacities so low as to exclude him from 
higher education on this ground. At 
present, the academic use of projec- 
tive techniques is more of a trouble- 
shooting device, adapted to the eluci- 
dation of educational problems in a 
specifically clinical setting. 
Justifications for the new-type prin- 
ciple exist through the maturational 
levels of the secondary school and 
junior college. But in any sphere of 
higher education that is worthy of the 
name, fixed-answer tests have a gen- 
erally devaluating effect. They are 
not inconsistent with those political 
philosophies which hold that only a 
few people ought to think independ- 
ently. But in a culture such as ours, 
their only likely result is loss of face 
for the educational process. And it is 
true in any case and on any educa- 
tional level that no student fit to be an 
intellectual leader is likely to have 
profound respect for evaluations of 
his capacities that are based mainly on 
a fixed-answer basis, however legiti- 
mate these devices may be in contrib- 
uting to a total picture. Multiple 
choice response derives its essential 
meaning through its relation to pro- 
jective, originated, “open end” re- 
sponse. There can be no proper 
evaluation of a “higher” intellectual 


gain which disregards these originat- 
ing functions. 

The systematic exploration of in- 
terests and inner incentives can and 
must be- rather: briefly touched on 
here. The most serviceable instru- 
ment at present is probably the Kuder 
Interest Inventory, and it can serve 
as a type. As an instrument, it de- 
pends on discreet usage. In a clinical 
setting, it is an individual, self-admin- 
istering procedure, takes variable, 
sometimes excessive amounts of time, 
and calls for skilled review. The es- 
sential question to be raised is whether 
the information derived from the 
Kuder (or its congeners) could not 
better be derived through clinical in- 
terviews such as are necessary for the 
effective understanding of a Kuder 
response-pattern anyway. The an. 
swer depends on specific circumstances, 
but the most effective interviewer may 
well feel that he can do better with a 
twenty-minute interview _ straight, 
than he can with a Strong or Kuder 
in front of him, plus ten or fifteen 
minutes for discussion. Under such 
circumstances, is the administration of 
a Strong, Kuder, or Cleeton series the 
best use of the student’s time? 

Such considerations are at least 
equally relevant in the exploration of 
the social area of the personality. 
There are various systematic .proce- 
dures that can. contribute to this sort 
of understanding, though there is 
none that should have a deciding vote, 
or any vote at all in the absence of in- 
terviews or knowledge of the history 
of the subject. Still, a reasonably 
valid assessment in this field is rel- 
evant to practically the whole range 
of life adjustments. The most serv- 
iceable schema from this standpoint is 
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believed. to be derivable from the 
Temperament Index conception of 
Sheldon and Stevens (742). Its essen- 
tial features are effectively summa- 
rized on page 26 of Sheldon and Ste- 
vens’ book; some modifications of 
nomenclature may prove desirable. 
These formulations grew out of an 
inquiry into relationships between 
body build (somatotype) and cer- 
tain personality characteristics sum- 
mated in the Sheldon-Stevens Tem- 
perament Index; it is-here suggested 
that the latter might better be 
summed under the briefer name of 
psychotype—a concept with perhaps 
less nativistic connotations. Current 
nomenclature for the three basic cate- 
gories is: 
Somatotype 
Endomorph 
Mesomorph 


Psychotype 
Viscerotonia 
Somatotonia 
Cerebrotonia 


The chief danger that confronts the 
very real insights here presented is an 
overinsistence on the above relation- 
ships. All that need or should be 
claimed at present is that somatotype 
gives some native bias to psychotype 
(cf.. Sheldon and Stevens, p. 368). 
It must be recognized that other na- 
tive factors and the entire nurtural 
complex may influence the manner in 
which this bias issues in the personal- 
ity pattern. of an individual, in any 
phase of maturation. 

But this system does offer the 
framework into which “personality” 
data from a great variety of sources 
can most profitably be built. The basic 
source is the interview (and history). 
The projective techniques already 
cited are the most profitable and ac- 
cessible to be drawn from the field of 


Ectomorph 


“tests.” Inventories of the Kuder type 
have a sounder contribution to make 
than those which are largely cat- 
alogues of maladjustive traits. An 
experimental background can suggest 
other accessory procedures, such as the 
word - association tests; expressive 
movements of various sorts; simple 
and complex reaction-timne measure- 
ments; and the pursuit-meter and 
Kinephantom as developed by W. R. 
Miles. These, however, call for more 
highly specialized interests and skills 
than are’ likely to be available 
outside of psychological research labo- 
ratories. 

In the “personality” field, the test 
techniques have a position ancillary to 
that of the interview. It is likely, 
however, that the interview in this 
function will bear more systematiza- 
tion than it has had. The interview- 
er’s understanding builds up some- 
what more rapidly, and his skill in 
transmitting his understanding to the 
student builds up much more rapidly, 
under such conditions than when the 
interview remains chiefly at an oppor- 
tunistic or artistic level. It is an es- 
sence of the clinical approach that the 
interests of interviewees are para- 
mount; but the interviewer’s highest 
skill is that which integrates their in- 
terests with that organization of his 
own experience which is necessary to 
the advancement of this skill. 
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The Use of Tests in the Counseling Program of the 
Educational Service Department of a United States 
Naval Hospital 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


An important function of the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel is the assign- 
ment of enlisted men to those billets 
on shipboard and at shore stations 
which they are best qualified to fill or 
can be expected to fill successfully 
after appropriate training. An inter- 
view is held with each man while he 
is at boot camp, and a classification rec- 
ord card, known as his qualifications 
card, is completed for him. It in- 
cludes, in addition to certain technical 
data, the following information: his 
date of enlistment, language fluency, 
home address, race, marital status, 
number of dependents, religious pref- 


erence, schooling, leisure-time activ- 


ities, sports, physical qualifications, | 


talent for public entertainment, high- 
est positions of leadership, civilian 
work history, and naval training and 
experience. 

In addition, the Navy administers 
a special battery of tests known as the 
Navy Classification tests. The com- 
plete test battery, which requires five 
hours of testing time, includes: *gen- 
eral classification test, reading, *arith- 
metical reasoning, *mechanical apti- 
tude, spelling, clerical aptitude, radio 
code speed of response, *mechanical 
knowledge, and *electrical knowledge: 
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When the amount of time available 
for testing is limited, the Navy ad- 
ministers what is known as the “fleet 
battery,” which requires only two 
hours of testing time and is composed 
of the starred tests listed above. The 
scores are recorded on a man’s quali- 
fications record. 

The General Classification Test, 
known popularly as the G.C.T., gives 
a good index of a man’s general intel- 
ligence, or, in the words of the man- 
ual, “It gives an indication of the 
ability of a recruit to learn and to 
make quick and accurate judgments.” 
When the need arises because of the 
specific nature of a military assign- 
ment, additional tests are adminis- 
tered. 

While the original purpose of these 
tests was to aid in the assignment of 
men to particular billets and to spe- 
dalized training, they have proven 
very valuable in counseling men re- 
garding their educational and voca- 
tional plans. The termination of the 
war has given opportunity to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of these tests 
in counseling men who are returning 
to civilian life. Responsibility for as- 
sisting men at the time of their dis- 
charge to formulate a sound plan for 
the future rests with the Educational 
Services officers. 

At United States Naval Hospital, 
St. Albans, Long Island, a qualifica- 
tions card is available for a large per- 
centage of the patients surveyed to 
civilian life and is used as the basis for 
the counseling interview. The Navy 
test battery is looked upon as a mini- 
mum test battery and is interpreted 
always in the light of a man’s total 
record. Whenever necessary, it is 
supplemented by additional tests or 


interviewing aids that yield further 
significant data. These include the 
following: Wechsler-Bellevue Test 
for Measuring Adult Intelligence, 
the Rorschach Diagnostik, Psycho- 
logical Examination for College 
Freshmen, the Pre-engineering In- 
ventory, General Educational De- 
velopment Tests (high school and 
college levels), Kuder Preference 
Record, Vocational Aptitude Exami- 
nation by Cleeton and Mason, Stan- 
ford Scientific Aptitude Test, the 
Iowa Placement Examination, and the 
various tests in the Minnesota battery. 

Sometimes the appraisal is accom- 
plished in an informal manner. Men 
who are considering one of the me- 
chanical fields, for example, are given 
a week’s tryout experience in the In- 
dustrial Arts Shop operated by the 
Educational Services Department. 
In the week’s time considerable in- 
formation can be gained, not only 
about a man’s skills, but what is equal- 
ly if not more important, about his 
reactions to shop experience, his 
ability to tolerate loud noises or the 
confinement of operating a machine, 
or his tolerance of the nervous strain 
of completing exacting, fine work. 
The informal appraisal of the psycho- 
logical factors is extremely important, 
for often they are the deciding factors 
in a man’s vocational decision, espe- 
cially in the cases of men with long 
combat experiences. 

In a somewhat similar manner, a 
man who wishes to enter the field of 
professional writing has the oppor- 
tunity to test his competence by sub- 
mitting samples of his work to the 
Writers’ Council, a group composed 
of outstanding professional writers, 
editors, and publishers who have 
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volunteered their services to military 
hospitals. Through group discus- 
sions the men are helped to evaluate 
and develop their capacities for writ- 
ing. 

When a man serves with the Navy, 
he has a. multiplicity of new ex- 
periences through which he learns 
considerably more about himself, his 
interests, his skills, and his special 
abilities. Often he becomes inter- 
ested in a particular vocation and 
desires further training in the field 
after returning to civilian life. Many 
times he has received highly special- 
ized schooling in the service that. he 
wishes to incorporate into his record 
and build upon further. Sometimes 
illness or injury requires a complete 
vocational readjustment and retrain- 
ing.. The G. I. Bill of Rights has 
made college or technical school a 
possibility for men previously pre- 
vented by financial reasons from at- 
tending. ; 

- All these needs focused attention 
upon the importance of devising some 
means of measuring the educational 
maturity of a man and gauging his 
ability to profit from: further school- 
ing.. To meet these needs, at the re- 
quest of the armed services, the Amer- 
ican Council. developed the General 
Educational. Development Tests on 
the high school: and college levels for 
use ‘with. members of the armed serv- 
ices. Separate forms are available 
for civilian. use. On the high school 
level-the following: tests are adminis- 
tered: 
Test I Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 

pression . ; 

Interpretation of Reading Materials 

in the Social Studies 

Interpretation of Reading Materials 
. im the Natural Sciences 


Test i 
Test 1li 
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Test 1V Interpretation of Literary Material 
Test V General Mathematical Ability 


On the college level the following 
tests are administered: 


Test I Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 


pression 
Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Social Studies 
Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Natural Sciences 
Test 1V Interpretation of Literary Material 
Scores on the high school level are 
interpreted as percentiles that have 
been computed on the basis of the 
scores made on the same test by high 
school graduates throughout the coun- 
try, and, on the college. level, from 
scores made by college freshmen 
sophomores. 


Because these tests are of recent 
development not all high schools and 
colleges are informed about their use. 
In other instances schools and col- 
leges have delayed. establishing a 
policy regarding them. - If effective 
counseling is to be,‘accomplished: by 
the armed forces, it is important that 
as rapidly as possible high schools and 
colleges become acquainted with the 
G. E. D. tests so that suitable recom- 
mendations may be made for in- 
dividuals seeking an evaluation: of 
their educational development. > .'; 

Experience with the .G. E. D. tests 
at the United States’ Naval Hospital 
at St. Albans, Long Island, indicates 
that these tests serve a variety of 
purposes. The following are some of 
the practical results achieved by their 


Test Il 


Test Ill 


use. " 

Colleges have accepted G. E. D. 
scores in lieu of entrance examina 
tions... This basis of admission -has 
proven especially valuable when @ 
man lacks the required secondary 


TST eeP trea aeanrneReewses >. 
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schooling but has had: other experi- 
ences that have contributed material- 


ly.to his development. For example, 


R. B’s family was hard pressed 
financially when R. B. was in high 
school, and R. B. was interested in 
aviation. With the directness of a 
practical young person, R. B. decided 
to take.a course in aviation: mechanics 


ata trade’ school. ‘Through it, he 


hoped ‘to develop a goed earning 


capacity as quickly: as possible, and 
at the same time work in a field that 
he enjoyed. 

_ Apparently .no one told R. B. that 
he had.a..very superior native intelli- 


gence and that he would later miss 


the challenge of academic work. R. 
B..completed two years at trade school 
and earned two additional years’ 
credit in night school and by cor- 
respondence courses. ‘Early in the 
war R. B. enlisted in the Marines and 
was. taken prisoner by the Japanese. 
During the two. years that he spent in 
the Japanese prison cdmp he had 
access to three books: Will Durant’s 


Story of Philosophy, William James’ 


Psycholagy, and ari algebra text. - 
Stimulated by his reading, and-deep- 
ly moved by -his experiences, R. B. 
decided that he was primarily inter- 
ested in philosophy and sociology and 
that. he .wished: to go-to college. 
R. B. took the G. E. D.-tests on the 
college level and: scored at ‘the 62, 
99-+-, 98, and 93 percentiles. Colum- 
bid University has advised R. B. that, 
if he successfully completes specified 
courses in mathematics and English 
ina preparatory school this spring, he 
will be admitted to Columbia in the 
summer. - y 
Because the war was: one of: long 
duration; the services found. it especial - 


ly important to: provide an opportu- 
nity for their men and women to for- 
mulate postwar plans toward which 
they could ‘make some progress while 
still in the service. The G. E. D. test 
was useful in helping them to make 
these plans. For example, S. K.,: an 
enlisted Wave on the staff at St. Al- 
bans, knows exactly what she wishés to 
do after her discharge—atterid college 
and then open a bookstore. She reads 
avidly and intelligently, and .on, the 
G. E. -D. on the college-level scored 
at the 43, 86, 66, and 67 precentiles. 
Because of her well-developed read- 
ing interests and habits, S. K. scored 
higher on the three tests that are 
fundamentally reading tests than-she 
did on Test I; which measures: cor- 
rectness and effectiveness of expres- 
sion. S. K., recognizing the. com- 
parative weakness of her ‘-written’ 
English, enrolled .for a- coursé in 
Freshman English composition. The 
objective evidence of a need Jends 
strong motivation for scholastic 
achievement, and. courses are com- 
pleted through’ the.. United: States 
Armed Forces Institute with an. in+ 
creased: appreciation of ~their :signifi- 
cance in the total program. «+ | |. 

At other times -tests are -used -as’ 
an. integral part. of psychotherapy.: 
R. P. comes from a home of unusual- 
ly high intellectual achievement. and 
cultural level. All.members of :his: 
family, including his parents, are’ col: 
lege trained except:-himself. .He;:too, 
has a good capacity, -as evidenced: by. 
his G. C. T.:score of 65, but ini high 
school he was unable to organize: his: 
abilities because of his emotional'con- 
flicts: _R: P. left high school ‘in-his 
eleventh year and. drifted from ‘one 
insignificant job. to another as ‘gas 
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station attendant, farm hand, and 
short-order cook. During the Nor- 
mandy invasion R. P. had a series of 
traumatic experiences, which de- 
stroyed his never well established 
confidence and sense of security. Re- 
turning home, his condition was fur- 
ther aggravated by the efforts of his 
wife’s parents to dictate his decisions. 
In spite of considerable tenseness and 
confusion, R. P. scored high on the 
Navy test battery and the G. E. D. 
tests, which he took while a patient. 
These scores were used as the focal 
point in a gradual program to build in 
R. P. a sense of security. 

The close relationship that exists 
between a man’s potential intellectual 
capacity and the proper maturation 
of that capacity through his environ- 
ment, his formal and informal educa- 
tion, and his emotional development 
has been recognized. The psychol- 
ogist seeks to understand the in- 
teraction of all these factors. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue T est is ad- 
ministered whenever a careful anal- 
ysis is needed of a man’s mental capac- 
ity and functioning. S. T.’s record 
was extraordinarily uneven. His G. 
C. T. was 68 and all remaining test 
scores on his Navy test battery were 
equally high. S. T. completed two 
years of the academic course in high 
school and left in 1928 after earning 
very mediocre grades. Four years in 
the Marine Corps were followed by 
two years a CCC camp, four years as 
an automobile mechanic, nine months 
installing sound equipment, and the 
remaining time until 1938, in auto- 
mobile racing, truck driving, and 
house-to-house selling. From 1938 to 
1941 S. T. served as a watchman, and 
in 1941 enlisted in the Navy. Only his 


outside interests, which included 
reading, woodworking, crafts, singing, 
playing the violin, and recreational 
leadership work with boys, reflected 
S.T.’s true abilities, which were first 
displayed in’the Navy. S. T. rose in 
rate to Motor Machinist first class 
in the course of which time he passed 
several highly specialized courses in 
Diesel. While in the service, S. T. 
married a college graduate who had 
completed her Master’s degree, and 
he in turn became strongly motivated 
toward college. 

He took his first G.E.D.’s on the 
high school level and scored at the 87, 
99+, 98, 99, and 94 percentiles. On 
the college level his scores were at 
the 97, 93, 89, and 95 percentiles. 
On the basis of these scores, and his 
technical courses in the Navy, S.T. 
was admitted to George Washington 
University. In all interviews, S.T. 
gave evidence of high intellectual 
ability and apparent emotional stabil- 
ity. y noted were his fine 
vocabulary and his obviously wide 
reading program on a high interest 
level. In spite of all the favorable 
subjective evidence, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and the Rorschach tests were 
administered to obtain further evi- 
dence that neurotic tendencies were 
not the cause of the marked incon- 
sistency between his abilities and his 
vocational adjustment. His Wech- 
sler-Bellevue scores were 133 verbal 
1.Q., 124 performance I.Q., and 131 
full I. Q., and the interpretation of his 
Rorschach revealed only slight emo- 
tional blocking. This small amount 
should be more than adequately com- 
pensated for by his strong motivation 
toward college. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue and the 
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Rorschach are used regularly in coun- 
seling whenever there is an unusual 
inconsistency between a man’s ability 
as objectively established by the Navy 
test battery and his educational and 
vocational record. It should be em- 
phasized that tests are always used 
only as supplementary aids to the 
counseling process, which is based on 
a man’s complete case history. 

Frequently a man will have a clear- 
ly established vocational or education- 
al plan well suited to his abilities. 
Because of long absence in combat 
areas, he feels the need for reorienta- 
tion in the academic world, and he 
will request that the G.E.D. be ad- 
ministered so that he may find out 
whether he has lost his capacity for 
academic work. A. Z., who served 
three years in the Pacific with the 
Marines, felt that his freshman year 
at college, completed just prior to 
enlistment, was very remote. Per- 
centile scores of 74, 98, 81, and 65 
reassured him considerably. Con- 
versely, of course, sometimes the 
scores serve the negative purpose of 
helping a man to appreciate that his 
goal is unwisely chosen in view of his 
abilities. 

Sometimes 2 man seeks assurance 
about his ability to complete work in 
a specialized field. T-.V., a high 
school graduate, had a G.C.T. score 
of 72. His mechanical knowledge 
score and his electrical knowledge score 
of 45 and 53 were surprisingly low 
for someone who had spent four years 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard as a ship- 
fitter, and had completed in addition 
a specialized course in blueprint read- 
ing. T.V. responded eagerly to the 
Suggestion that he take the pre-en- 
gineering battery of tests adminis- 


tered by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. This test, 
used by a large proportion of the 
engineering schools in the country for 
purposes of admission, has proven es- 
pecially valuable in counseling men 
planning to enter the field. T.V.’s 
scores indicate that he would prob- 
ably be able to complete successfully 
an engineering course, although he 
will need a refresher course in math- 
ematics: 
Test I—general verbal ability: 96%ile 
Test 1l—technical verbal ability: 86%ile 
Test I1I—ability to comprehend scientific ma- 
terials: 75 Sile 
Test 1V—general mathematical ability: 42%ile 
Test V— ability to comprehend mechanical 
principles: 50 %ile 
Test Vi—spatial visualizing ability: 90%ile 
Test Vil—understanding modern society: 90 
ile 

Pi sca score—70th %ile 

Finally, the testing program has 
sometimes helped a man to meet 
various technical educational require- 
ments. S. D. had never attended 
high school. His G. E. D. scores on 
the high school level were recognized 
by his local high school, however, 
and he was granted one year of high 
school credit toward the two years re- 
quired for admission to one of the 
Navy’s technical schools. These cred- 
its he was able to earn through 
USAFI courses. Another man, S.G., 
was reinstated in college on the basis 
of his scores on the G.E.D. test for 
college students—50, 83, 91, 81— 
and a letter of recommendation from 
his commanding officer. While at- 
tending college he had been under 
severe financial pressure and was 
unable to work to capacity. 

The Educational Services Depart- 
ment at St. Albans Hospital feels that 
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an effective testing program is e¢s- 
sential ‘to a sound ‘counseling pro- 
gram. The tests are administered: 
and : interpreted only by persons 
whose ‘professional training and ex- 
periénce have’ equipped them to do 
a competent job.. The Rorschach and 
Wechsler-Bellevue are given only by 
Staff psychologists. Throughout the 


counseling program of the Education- 
al Services Department, the emphasis 
has been upon tests as an aid to fuller 
and ‘better understanding of a man’s 
abilities. Never aré they thought’ of 
as: a substitute for the information 
gained in an interview, but always:as 
a part of an integrated couhseling 

procedure. | 





Use of Tests in Vocational Advisement of Veterans 
, MARGARET E. CONDON 


Before reporting the part that tests 
play: in the determining of the vo- 
cational objectives: of veterans, the 
type of clients seen at the Veterans’ 
Vocational ‘Advisement Unit, College 
of the City of .New York, will be 
briefly described. As Brophy and 
Long write: “The veterans encoun- 
tered in the City College program 
range from 17'years to 50 years in age. 
Their educational backgrounds vary 
from a few years of primary. school 
fo several years of postgraduate work. 
The. degree ‘of ‘service-incurred dis- 
ability ranges, on ‘the physical side, 
from severe cases of pes planus to the 
loss of both arms, hearing, and the 
sight of one eye, on the part of one 
man, afd in ‘the mental realm, from 
minor néurotic disturbances to mod- 
erately severe psychotic disorders. 
The range in their social levels, cul- 
tural levels, and previous occupational 

erience is in each case almost as 
wide.” ‘(Brophy and Long, ”44). 

‘When Veterans’ Advisement Cen- 
ters were established, a considerable 
problem was posed in setting up a 
standardized advisement procedure 
sufficiently ‘flexible to allow for this 


range of backgrounds.' The° pro- 
cedure to be described is the one that 
has been found ‘satisfactory © at’ City 
College. , 

The process begins with a peti. 
inary interview with the veteran’ in 
which background information’ is re- 
corded: After this interview, tie is as- 
signed to an adviser who discussés: job 
objectives with him. On the basis‘of 
this interview, the adviser indicates 
the appropriate tests ‘to be adminis- 
tered by the psychometrist. These 
tests are used mainly for exploration 
and for checking tentatively ‘selected 
job objectives. They are intended to 
supplement the data already available 
concerning the veteran’s educational 
and work experience. 

The psychometrists at City College 
have the educational training“of a 
Master’s degree in Psychology’ or 
Education plus practical experience in 
working with persons in school, ‘hos- 
pital, and industrial situations. Besides 
supplying numerical scores on selected 
tests, they aid the vocational advisers 
by making qualitative observations’ of 
the behavior of: the veteran’ ‘in the 
testing situations. 
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Many visitors ask about the vet- 
erans’ reaction to tests. Among their 
most frequent comments are: 

“Why couldn’t these tests have 
been given to me in high school?” 

“What! another test?” 

“Why do I have to take tests? Isn’t 
my high school record enough?” 

“I’m uncertain about the type of 
work I want to do; I’ve heard about 
the tests that are given here and Id 
like to take them to find what I’m best 
fitted for.” 

“These tests certainly help a per- 
son:prove to himself just what he is 
qualified to do and remove all un- 
céftainties in his mind. They bring 
out hidden talent.” 

The majority of the veterans have 
expressed interest in taking the tests.. 
Those who were opposed to ‘them 
have usually changed their attitude 
when the purpose of the tests Was ex- 
plained. 

As no set battery of tests could be 
given to veterans with suchwide va- 
riation in--background, interests, and 
abilities, a large number of well- 
standardized tests are used to meet the 
needs of-the many levels of ability. 

The following tabulation shows the 
tests given in order of frequency with 
the, percentage of tested veterans tak- 


ing each test: 
Percentage 
Tested 


Taking 
Bach Test 
39.2 


(In Order of Frequency) 
Purdue Peg Board 
American Council ‘on Edu- 
. cation 
Kuder ‘Preference Record_ 
Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension 
Minnesota Assembly 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale 
Petsorinel “Test (Wonderlic) 


34.4 
32.2. 





29.5 
28.4 


‘18.0 
14:2 


Minnesota Rate of Manip- 
ulation Test 8 
Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board _. 
Revised Beta Examination 
(Kellogg and Morton). 10 
Army Alpha Modified 


ener | 


11 
Pennsylvania Bi-M anual 
Work Sample —....... sp 42 
Carnegie Pre-Engineering 
i) Ee ene ae 
Minnesota Test for Clerical 


Meier Art Judgment ... 15 
Allport and Vernon, A 

Study of Values 17 
Ohio State University Psy- 

chological Test _........ 17 
Strong Vocational Interest 17 
Cooperative Natural Sci- 

WRG -- enna — shes Eocene 
Seashore Measures of Music - 

Talents 19.5 
Cleeton Vocational Interest 22. 
Cooperative English Test. 22 
MacQuarrie Test for Me-- 

chanical Comprehension 22 
Army Al pha—Modified | 


Cooperative Social Studies. 24.5 
McAdory Art Test 26 
Henmon-Nelson Test 27.5 
Kent E-G-Y —.....__.. 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Test, Gamma... ___ 
Cooperative Mathematics...” 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Test, Beta... 
Lewerenz Art —.......  _.. 
Rorschach Psycho-diagnos- 
tik 
Stanford-Binet Tests of In- 
telligence 
Thurstone Examination for 
: Clerical. Work 


- Additional tests’ available at the 
Center are: 


Bell Adjustment Renan, , 

Bernreuter, Personality Inventory 

Color Blindness Test (American Optical Co.) 
Cornell Selective Index * ’ 
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Cooperative General Achievement 
Test I: Social Studies 
Test II: Natural Science 
Test I11: Mathematics 
Cooperative French Test (Advanced Form Q) 
Cooperative German Test (Advanced Form Q) 
Cooperative Italian Test (Experimental Form 
Q) 
Cooperative Spanish Test (Advanced Form Q) 
Crawford-Bennett Point Motion Study 
lowa Silent Reading Test—Advanced Test— 
Form AM 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Test 
Minnesota Reading Examination for College 
Students 
Minnésota Spatial Relations Test 
N.LIL.P. Clerical Test (American Edition) 
Porteus Maze, Vineland Revision 
Psycho-Somatic Inventory (MacFarland & 
Seitz) 
Sones-Harry High School Achievement 
Stanford Achievement Tests (Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Batteries) 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test (Zyve) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Thematic Apperception Test 
Whipple, High School and College Reading 
Test 
From time to time newly published 
tests will be added to the above list. 
The number of tests adiminstered 
to individual veterans and the percent- 
age taking each are as follows: 
Percentages of Veterans 


Taking 
Number of Tests Given Given Number of Tests 


10.4 
22.2 
22.2 
23.9 
8.2 
2.4 
1.0 


In some cases the veterans already 
have their undergraduate work fin- 
ished and wish to go on in the field 
they were in before entering the serv- 
ice, such as law, medicine, engineer- 
ing. In these cases, the counselor con- 
sults their records in college and no 
tests are given. 
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Two cases will be briefly described 
to show how the objective measure- 
ments of intelligence and aptitude 
tests have actually aided the voca- 
tional advisers in helping veterans to 
determine their educational and voca- 
tional objectives. 


Case I 


John R. came for advisement con- 
cerning the best vocation for him. He 
was 21 years of age and had com- 
pleted two years of high school before 
entering the service. His favorite sub- 
jects in high school were physics, al- 
gebra, science, and drafting. His pre- 
war work was shipping clerk. He had 
been in service twenty-three months, 
and had suffered the loss of both feet 
as the result of a combat injury. His 
aim was to obtain a position with the 
Veterans Administration interviewing 
disabled service men. 

He was given the Kuder Preference 
Record—Form BB. This test indi- 
cated as his chief interests: 


Social 
Persuasive 
Clerical 
Computation 
Literary 


The Kuder suggested that he was 
most interested in positions dealing 
with people and in keeping records. 
These interests would be involved in 
the interviewing position he had in 
mind. 

On the Personnel Test (Wonder- 
lic), a test of general intelligence, 
his score of 24 placed him in the 
48.3%ile. 

From her observation in the inter- 
view and from the results of tests, the 
counselor felt that this veteran would 
do well at the American University, 
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Washington, D. C. Here he would 
receive training to become a field offi- 
cer for the Veterans Administration. 
His disability will not be aggravated 
in this occupation and other disabled 
veterans will profit by seeing a person 
who has been able to overcome his 
handicap and succeed in a socially use- 
ful field. 
Case Il 


Peter M. came for advisement un- 
der Public Law 346, the so-called 
G.I. Bill of Rights. He had many 
interests and was undecided as to the 
best field to enter. He was 25 years 
of age and had completed high school. 
His favorite subjects in high school 
were English, American history, mu- 
sic, and economics. Before entering 
the service he had been a bookkeeper 
and a wholesale salesman. He was 
honorably discharged after eighteen 


months’ service in the Air Corps. 
This veteran expressed an interest 
in journalism, photography, singing, 
and acting. 
On the Kuder Preference Record, 
his chief interests were: 


Score %ile 
Persuasive 99 
Literary aps 97 
Social a 93 
Music al 96 
Art 22 


On the Meier Art Judgment he 
ranked in the 49%ile, Senior High 
School Norms. The American Coun- 
al Psychological Examination placed 
him at the 37%ile on quantitative 
score and at the 83%ile on the lan- 
guage score, according to college 
freshman norms. On the Cooperative 
English Examination he scored above 
the 65%ile in all phases of the test. 
These include Mechanics of Expres- 














sion, Effectiveness of Expression, Vo- 

cabulary, Reading Level, and Speed. 

On the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music 
Test, his scores on Tonal Memory, 
Quality Discrimination, Intensity Dis- 
crimination, and Pitch were above the 
80%ile. 

With good ability in many fields, 
the choice of vocation was quite difh- 
cult. He eliminated music, taking the 
practical point of view that he did not 
have the top-flight ability necessary 
for success in it. He also eliminated 
acting as a profession and decided to 
continue it in an amateur capacity. He 
finally decided on photography, which 
had been his hobby for a number of 
years. A training program in photog- 
raphy was recommended, In this field 
he will be able to utilize his journal- 
istic ability for advertising his work, 
and he will have considerable use for 
his persuasive qualities. 

Unlike a school or college counsel- 
ing service, the Veterans’ Vocational 
Advisement Unit does not have access 
to comprehensive cumulative records 
and to persons who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the individual in a 
variety of natural situations. For this 
reason, perhaps, the counselors rely 
on tests to a greater extent than is 
customary in schools. From a large 
variety of available tests, they select 
those which seem to be most helpful 
in understanding the abilities, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes of each veteran 
who seeks help at the Center. 

Brophy, Daniel F. and Long, Louis, 
“Veterans Administration Voca- 
tional Training Program: Process- 
ing Procedures Used by the Col- 
lege of the City of New York,” 
Psychological Bulletin XLI (De- 
cember, 1944), 795-802. 





Helping the Counselee to Utilize Test Results . 
in the Solution of a Vocational Problem 


' CLAIRE KEARSE GRAVEL 


While tests alone cannot solve a 
vocational problem, as the uninitiated 
layman is led to believe too often by 
the wide publicity given to “aptitude” 
tests, they can give valuable clues to 
an individual who is at sea in making 
a vocational choice and in formulating 
plans for the requisite training. The 
degree to which the tests can aid him 
will depend upon his understanding 
of the results and his ability to think 
through their implications for his 
course of action. 

The interview which is reproduced 
here, with some deletions and tele- 
scoping because of limited space, 
shows how one counselor and coun- 
selee worked together on this partic- 
ular aspect of the guidance process. 
The case was selected not because of 
any unusual features in the problem 
or in the handling of it, but because 
it is so reptesentative of the dilemmas 
that are brought daily to counselors 
who attempt to help adolescents and 
young adults to see through their 
vocational fogs. 

In his letter of application the coun- 
selee stated that he was 23 years of 
age, a high school graduate with eight 
months of additional training in a 
business school and two years of ex- 
perience as a secretary-clerk in an in- 
ternational shipping firm. He added, 
“] am at present a yeoman in the 
Navy. I want to find out from the 
tests what type of work I am best 
suited for, so that I might then know 
what to study for.” 


Our counselee is at present in good 
health although he is not robust due 
to an illness which confined him to 
bed for one year at the age of seven 
and later necessitated several bone 
operations. When excessively fa- 
tigued now he tends to limp and has 
to exercise caution in his activities. 

Additional data obtained in the ini- 
tial interview and from “Aids to the 
Vocational Interview” which, with 
several other inventories, was filled 
out between the first and second ap- 
pointments, revealed that the appli- 
cant is the youngest of three children 
of college parents of the professional 
class whose home seemed to be one 
of refinement, broad interests, 
warmth, and affection. Troubled from 
childhood by shyness and painful self- 
consciousness, he is now very proud 
of his social development since enter- 
ing the Navy two years ago. He 
dances, plays bridge, and goes out 
with girls several evenings each week. 
Although consistently an A and B 
student in high school, he always felt 
under pressure for good grades, part- 
ly because he was the oldest in his 
classes and partly because he needed 
that compensation for his inability to 
participate in games and social affairs. 
He was active in dramatics and in the 


glee club and j junior church choir. He 
was also a leader in the young peo- 
ple’ 's society in the church. For a long 


time he has been a good chess player. 
He enjoys his work and social activ- 
ities in the Navy and shows some evi- 
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dence of growing away from his de- 
‘pendency upon his adoring and solici- 
‘tous parents. He is interested in civil 
engineering, accounting, exporting- 
importing, medicine, the law, and the 
ministry.as.possible vocations, but can- 
not‘make’up his mind for which he is 
- ‘best’ suited. “His hope and expecta- 

tions that the tests would answer this 
question for him very precisely were 
explored with -him in the. initial con- 
sultation; the counselor pointing out 
the limitations as well as the contribu- 
tions of tests iri the clarification of any 
life problem. 

The -interview which follows was 
the: last in a series-of four two-hour 
sessions ‘which, ‘because of travel, 
leavés, distance, and other conditions, 
were spaced over a period of three 
weeks.. 


me (After, ail brief gredtings Well, 
thie ‘seers ‘to be the last time you can come. 
How do you think we could’use the time to 
the best advantage? 

” C’'lees I know; and “that ‘lias me sort of 
worried: I:don’t séem to know any more what 
to do ‘than’ when I first came. I jotted down 
sémie ‘hotes' on what you told mé after each 
test and 4 keep on going’ « over them, bat they 
don’t; make’ heads or tails to me. 

' C:: That's not too’ surprising, but’ now that 
we can study them all together, perhaps we 
can clear up your bewilderment. 1 made out 
a report for you so = ‘could ask: questions 
ab We ‘go ‘along. 

C'lée:"* ‘Oh, thanks! (Studies the report 
thouglitfully) Say, this is too much for ‘me. 
None of them say'the same thing. Take these 
two under “Interests” —they don’ t seem to be 
at all alike to me. 

Cc: ‘They’re not interided to be just the 
iaihe, os a sort of double check. The first 
al uder’ Preference Record] attempts to 

thow’ the relative strength of your interests in 
nine different kinds of activity and study—the 
things you“would ordinarily prefer to do with- 
out reference ~to specific otcupations. ‘The 
second one ‘[Cleeton Vocational Interest In- 


' Yourself. 


ventory] attempts to show -how your interests 
compare with the patterns of interest, typical 
of ten different occupational groups,.not spe- 
cific occupations again, Suppose you. take a 
look at both and tell me what puzzles you. 
C’lee: O.K. - Well:.this looks interesting 
arid seems about right. It [Kuder]} says my 
highest ‘interests are mechanical (89%ile), 


-computational—that means figures I guess (85- 


Yile)—and the scientific (90%ile). 1 knew 
that before. My best subjects: were math. and 
science,.and for years Dad and I’ve tinkered 
around in our basement workshop making «all 
sorts of mechanical gadgets. He -is ‘an ‘engi- 
neer, you know, and I guess. I got el ideas 
of. being an engineer from him. . 

C: Well; it doesn’t matter where you ‘got 
the idea just so it is your idea—+what you want 
todo. And if you’re really intérested in engi- 
neering that would call upon all of these three 
highest enateneine Content ori ne in- — 
neering. 


C'lee:: -(Lookinig relieved) Well, aay that’s 


-swell. - Looks as though I neue ‘an me 


neer all right, doesn’t it? ” 

C: Well, not exactly that. Thiet inventory 
is not dealing with ability, just your’ interests. 
They are important ‘but there are ‘some other 
thjngs to be considered besides ‘interest, ~you 
know. But if other factors ate’ equal, it’s 
better to go into something’ which gives-you a 
chance to do and study the ' things‘ you: Tike. 
What about the other interests on’ this profile? 

C’lee: Some of it is surprisisig, ‘for instance 
thie artistic, which is # low (15 Joile): I always 


‘thought I: had a lot’ of interest’ in: art;*’Pve 
- ‘skétched quite a bit with my .mother,-who‘is 


a good water colorist. And the’ lit is thot 
very high (35%ile). I like-to read and: write 
a little poetry. “So does my Dad. ° hes does 
“the persuasive” mean? -: 

"Cs Selling thinge—ideas,. oaibiiil even 
Life insurance, real estate, adver- 
tising, platform lecturing, even ‘the inistry, 
law. 

C’lee: Well, I never alt sell enythiity, 
I cari’t seem to warm up to’ people fast enough. 
Would ‘that be needed in exporting-import- 
ing? " 

C: That would’depend upon what sort of 


work you did, whether sales manager, person- 


nel, or other of exécutive “work. * 
C'lee: Well, we'll come back to wig ‘later. 
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It’s funny the clerical is so low (20%ile) for 
1 enjoyed my work with the shipping firm. 

C: Was that because of your clerical duties 
or because of some other factors? 

C’lee: Oh, the men I worked for, and the 
foreign contacts. I don’t want to be a clerk 
all my life. I can do something better than 
that. Well (looking back over the Kuder 
profile), according to this one, I don’t seem 
to be interested very much in clerical, musi- 
cal, literary, or social service (18%ile). But 
I'd never thought of being a social worker 
anyway. 

C: That is broader than just being a social 
worker. You spoke of the ministry and medi- 


cine in our first meeting. Both are social 
service professions—working with people on 


a very personal . 

C’lee: Well, 1 wouldn’t like that. Guess 
I hadn’t thought so much about what a minis- 
ter does besides preach. I don’t like listening to 
people’s troubles. Guess that crosses off medi- 
cine, too. I just thought they give you a 
good income, a nice way to live, and a good 
position in the community. And about the 
law—what about it? 

C: It would be regarded as both a literary 
and a persuasive occupation, and in some cases, 
also social service perhaps. 

C’lee: Then I'll cross that off too. 

C: Even before you see the other test re- 
sults? Remember, you said they did not all 
say the same thing. 

C’lee: That’s so, Well this one [Cleeton] 
says finance, including accounting, banker, 
broker, is the highest (95%ile) and business 
administration, including purchasing agent, 
etc., is 90%ile, How does that compare with 
the other one [Kuder]? 

C: The computational would enter into 
accounting very much, and might be pretty 
useful to the purchasing agent and to any other 
business executive; even though he might 
have rs and accountants to do the 
work, he would need to understand their fig- 
ures, 

C’lee: Well, those two seem to hang to- 
gether. Where is the engineering here—oh— 
that’s 85%ile, but so is the legal-literary; the 
mechanical is 75% ile—well, I wouldn’t want 
to be just a skilled tradesman anyway. My 
goodness, here’s agriculture way up (90%ile). 
I’d like to have a farm on the side just as Dad 
does, but not to make my main occupation— 


not enough income, or chance to get ahead 
and too much isolation, though Dad has all 
sorts of machinery on his and farming is pretty 
scientific nowadays. Public performance — 
(88%ile)—acting, singing, etc. Guess that 
sort of tied into my interest in preaching, and 
I love acting, but I don’t think I’d be good 
enough to get ahead and I know I couldn’t 
be a singer. This must be sort of pipe dreams, 
The social science occupations—teaching, the 
ministry, etc.—(60%ile) ; biological sciences 
—that’s medicine—(45 %ile) ; selling—there’s 
that persuasive cropping up again— (S0%ile) 
—not so high as I would have expected. I’m 
sort of confused again. 

C: Well, try to see what does jibe. 

C’lee: Well, the engineering and the ac- 
counting seem to be on the top in both 
of these—sort of neck and neck, I’d say, with 
the law, ministry, and medicine dropping out 
of the race. Exporting-importing, or at least 
business, still in the running. But how am | 
to know which I can do best? 

C: Suppose we go on with the other re- 
sults, and then talk the thing through. 

C’lee: Good! This one under “General 
Abilities” (Wechsler-Bellevue) what does this 
mean—Total Ability 97%ile, verbal 92%ile, 
performance 98 ile. 

C: That, in general ability, or intelligence 
if you call it that, you are as good as approxi- 
mately 97% of the general population of 
your age group; that in the ability to think 
abstractly or use language and symbols, you 
are as good as 92%, and as good as approxi- 
mately 98% in the ability to deal with con- 
crete, practical situations— 

C’lee: Gee, that’s good, isn’t it? 

C: (Smiling) Rather, in fact, superior. 

C’lee: Not really superior! 1 always thought 
I was average in intelligence, but not su- 
perior, This sets me up. But what about 
being better in—er—performance than—er— 
verbal ability? 1 don’t want to just do things 
with my hands. 

C: Well, the difference is not great enough 
to be really significant. You still have enough 
verbal ability! Enough to learn what you 
want to study, I’d think. Though the A.C.E. 
test is a better one in some ways, because it 
compares you with college students and this is 
comparing you with a somewhat limited sam- 
pling of the general adult population. 

C’lee: Well, I’d like to know how I stack 
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up with other college students. You see when 
I get into college it will be several years since 
high school, and I’ll just have to do well. 
What does this mean? 

C: That in comparison with college men, 
mostly freshmen, who took this test in 1941, 
you are as good as approximately 91% in 
general ability; as good as about 927% in the 
ability to understand and use language, and 
as good as approximtaly 81% in the ability 
to deal with mathematical and other technical 
materials. 

C’lee: (Somewhat worried) Well, that 
doesn’t seem to fit in very well with my want- 
ing to be an engineer. The Q-score ought 
to be higher than the L-score, shouldn’t it? 

C: A higher ability in quantitative mate- 
rialsx—the Q-score—is thought to indicate bet- 
ter achievement in a technical curriculum, and 
a high L-score, to predict achievement in a 
liberal arts course of study. 


C’lee: Well, what about me? I have always 


known I could read fast, and I have a pretty 
good vocabulary, too, but I’ll need math. 

C: Your high reading ability is all to the 
good in a scientific curriculam, and your quan- 
titative ability would seem to be high enough 


for you to succeed in a technical school. Let’s 
see how your science and math are according 
to this [Cooperative General Culture] test. 

C’lee: (Dismayed) Not so hot! Science 
72%ile, and math—my goodness, only 
42%ile. Gosh! 

C: Well, don’t get so worried. This is 
comparing you with end of the year sopho- 
mores and you have had only a high school and 
some business school education. This pre- 
supposes that sophomores have had more sci- 
ence and math than you have had. 

C'lee: Oh—I see. I did well in both sci- 
ence and math but I didn’t have much of 
either one in high school. And I could do 
some studying in both. I’d thought of doing 
so while in the Navy to sort of brush up. 

C: Might be a good idea. Your background 
may be somewhat weak, but you have enough 
ability to catch up there, I think. And that 
brings us to— 

C’lee: Yeah, “Personality traits and charac- 
teristics”—and I’ve been sort of afraid to 
look at that. (Studies the report for several 
minutes.) I’m afraid this thing has got me 
down pat. I hadn’t meant to talk to you about 


some of these things, but it’s better for you 
to know them, I guess. 

C: Well, we do have to consider ourselves 
all around, and how we react to people and 
situations may be quite as important, some- 
times more so, than how bright we are. What 
about this test? 

C’lee: Here, where it says, “Tends to be 
more easily upset than the average”—that’s 
true. Ever since I was a kid 1 took things 
hard. I felt bad because I couldn’t do the 
things the other kids did. 1 felt self-conscious 
and timid, and worried about making good 
marks, and not being able to dance and—But 
mother and dad helped a lot there— going to 
the farm on fishing trips, sketching, the work- 
shop, and all that. And I’m better since I’ve 
been in the Navy. [ve got a swell superior 
officer, and I told you I’d learned to dance and 
go with the girls a little. 

C: Experiences do tend to give us more 
self-confidence as we gain skills. 

C'lee: That’s so. And this—“Tends to 
dislike solitude, to seek advice and encourage- 
ment often.” I’ve always gone to Mother and 
Dad when anything went wrong. In fact, I 
sort of depended upon them to help me de- 
cide what I’d go into. Then I thought of 
the tests—You see how I can’t make up my 
own mind— 

C: Perhaps this experience will help you 
to see how one goes about making up his mind 
about 2 problem. You've been doing some 
pretty good thinking here today. Shall we 
keep on? 

C’lee: Thanks. Sure. “Tends to be intro- 
verted—whatever that means—to be imagina- 
tive, and to live within himself.” I do to some 
extent, but not as much as I used to when | 
couldn’t get about as well as I do now. But 
I could improve there. “Tends to be submis- 
sive in face-to-face situations” —“Tends to fec! 
self-conscious and inferior.” 

C: Does this “feel” like you, or not? 

Clee: It does, that’s what hurts. I’ve 
never had enough self-confidence. And be- 
lieve me, it counts in some places. Why, my 
Dad can go ahead and put anything over in 
his job, [ve been with him when he had 
literally to ram an idea down the throats of 
the men in his office; and out on a construction 
job, he can handle the men like wax. I know 
I could never do that. 
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C: Well, we do grow and -change, you 
know. You said you had grown greatly in 
a social way just since you went-into_ the 
.Navy. Do you think. you couldn’t get. aver. a 
good idea. in ongincwing if you honestly had 
one? 

C’lee: If it was really a a good ar-eed I 
knew it, . But for that reason, I might“be a 
better accountant.. There the figures would 
speak for me. I’m good at figures; they would 
be accurate, and I wouldn’t have to sell ideas, 
just show. my figures. I’m not sure, either, 
that L, could stand on my own as a doctor. and 
you have to there again. And.as for exporting 
and. importing, if 1 should-ever get anywhere 
there,-I’d have to. buck up. against some pretty 
tough. situations, 1 know. I- doubt if. I’m 
“tough” enough,. though I’d. like it if.1 could 
doit |. : 

C: Well, don’t forget that we v denen, wd 
grow as we have more and broader experi- 
ences. Because::you- don’t. have sufficient self- 
confidence now, doesn’t mean that you couldn’t 
develop more-as you go along. We do change, 
and when there .is-a strong desire to-do some- 
thing, we often find-.ways and. means to ac- 
quire whatever knowledge and skills we need 


—-proyided we have enough ineigince and 
the. opportunity to do so. 

C’lee: Yeah, 1 know. And that°does help. 
But I. wish I knew-now what to do, What 


do you:think? You-ought te know. new what 
I’m best suited for. - Can’t. you just tell me 
what you think? . 

C: Some of the very things you’ve edn 
thinking after seeing the test results and“your 
reactions-.to them. -I couldn’t possibly make 
a choice for you.. And do you have to make 
a definite choice today? _ You are still in the 
Navy and may be for-a while. Perhaps you 
need to mull over the test results, talk to some 
people iin these: fields, and do. some reading 
about the three fields of your greatest inter- 
est, and by the way, I got some information 
for you about accounting from the New York 
Department of Higher Education on Certified 
Public. Accountant, Laws, Rules, and Informe- 
tiom, ‘regarding requirements, recognized 
schools and colleges offering accounting coursés, 
certification, etc. [Hands him typed sheet.] 
I didn’t get anything about engineering, be- 
cause I knew your father was an engineer and 
you had a good many contacts there. I did 


make out a list.of good engineering schools 
in this part of the country, also a list of schools 
where you might study business administration 
if you decide in favor of enene and i import- 
ing. 

C’lee: Gee, that’s swell ‘es you. Thanks 2 
lot. I'll look over these on the, train and send 
for -the catalogues you list. . 

‘ C: How-does the problem look sit? 

C'lee: Better, though I did hope I’d know 
which one té choose when we got through. 

C:. I .dare say you will—when you get 
through with this additional exploration, Vl 
be interested to hear from you some time, and 
if you should be in New. York again, ‘and 
would like to see me, give mea ring. 

C’lee: (Pocketing his. test.report and other 
material) Ill do that.. And this has. helped a 
lot. At least-I seem to understand: myself a 
little better—and even feel good. shout ny- 
self! Well, goodbye! - - 


In this, as in every. ‘casé, the ‘coun- 
selor was on the lookout for the emer- 
gence of certain aspects of the prob- 
lem that were only: intimated in the 
letter of application and the initial in- 
terview. It seemed fairly certain that 


this counselee was lacking in self-con- 


fidence, and that, for this very reason, 
he would demand a definite and 
precise answer from the tésts. . The 
counselor anticipated that he would 
attempt to trarisfer his ‘dependenty 
upon his parents first to the. tests and 
later to her when it.became apparent 
to him that. the tests could not make 
up his mind for him. These problems 
could only be dealt with superficially 
in the short time available. She did, 
however, attempt to place the respon- 


‘sibility upon him, and to’ encourage 


him to recognize and use all his own 
resources in not only understanding 
the meaning of the tests, but in -work- 
ing through the implications himself. 
In her favor were the high level of 
intelligence of the counselee and the 
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good rapport established. It was the 
latter fact that determined the man- 
ner of handling the results of the per- 
sonality test, which might . have 
aroused more anxiety than could be 
coped with in the time left. She 
guessed correctly that he would feel 
relieved to have her know some of 
the very things which gave him most 
concern and which he could not reveal 
directly. She could take the risk of 
his. possible anxiety because of the 


fact that she knew he had made great 
progress in the area of personal ad- 
justment the preceding two years and 
that the recognition of this progress 
would bolster him up. 

It is apparent that the problem was 
not solved. However, the counselee 
did obtain a better understanding’ of 
his assets and liabilities, and a. gen- 
eral sense of direction. The final 
decision should be the responsibility 
of the counselee. 





The Placement of a Recent College Graduate in Industry 


RUTH MARY THOMPSON 


Miss B, a 1944 college graduate, 
was referred to the representative of 
Company B for a job. After filling 
out the company’s application form 
she was interviewed by the representa- 
tive who asked, “What kind of work 
are you most interested in doing?” 

Miss B: “I should like to use my 
college training in a job in an essen- 
tial industry.” 

The company representative briefly 
reviewed the filled-in application 
form while listening to the applicant 
tell about the nature of the work that 
she wished to do. It was observed 
that Miss B had never been employed 
in industry before although she had 
some work experience in summer vaca- 
tions. 

Co. Rep: “We have an opening in 
which you could use your statistical 
training. The job requires check 


testing and inspecting apparatus’on a 
statistical sampling basis.” 

Miss B: “That sounds as though I 
should be able to make use of some 
of the skills I acquired in my train- 
ing.” 

Co. Rep.: “This inspecting is done 
in accordance with manufacturing re- 
quirements to determine whether the 
products conform to specified require- 
ments and to the engineering intent 
of the design.” eek: . 

Miss B: “Could I hear more about 
it, that is, what are some of the 
duties?” 

Co. Rep: “Some of the duties in- 
volve checking design specifications 
against manufacturing details, secur- 
ing estimated monthly output sched- 
ules, calculating sample sizes, de- 
termining actual output of product 
and readjusting monthly sample sizes 
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as required, properly evaluating seri- 
ousness of defect, recognizing noncon- 
. formance conditions and determining 
amount of inspection required, and 
evaluating the combined results.” 

Miss B: “What are the necessary 
qualifications for the job?” 

Co. Rep: “They are: 

1. A college training, preferably 
with courses in. mathematics, physics, 
or statistics. 

2. Qualify on a perception test. 

3. Qualify on all of the employ- 
ment steps.” 

Miss B: “I should like to try for 
the job.” 

The company representative sent 
Miss B with a referral card to the 
company’s plant where she would be 
working if employed. Here the re- 
ceptionist recorded the time of her 
entrance and the following informa- 
tion on the time distribution card: 

. Applicant’s full name 

. Address 

Date 

Age 

Indicate male or female 
Draft status 

. Telephone number 

. Height 

. Weight 

10. Time applicant is ready to be 
seen by the Employment Interviewer 

11. Type of work requested 

12. Type of work considered for— 
(1) (2) (3)____ 
The receptionist also checked the ap- 
plication to see that all data on the 
time distribution card agreed with that 
on the application form. 

It is well to note here that this card 
is used in each step in the employ- 
ment process. It originates with the 
receptionist for each new applicant, 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
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including those returning from leaves 
of absence, former employees, USES 
referrals, referrals from other plants, 
and all other sources. It accompanies 
the applicant until employment is 
completed or until the applicant is 
rejected, fails to report, or is not em- 
ployed for other reasons and no fur- 
ther processing is required. It is in- 
itialed and the time spent with the ap- 
plicant is recorded by each individual 
participating in the hiring of the new 
employee, i.e., the employment in- 
terviewer, test administrator, and 
personnel investigator. 

After leaving the receptionist the 
applicant was interviewed by the em- 
ployment interviewer, who carefully 
reviewed the form that she had filled 
out for the company representative. 
She accompanied Miss B to the test- 
ing unit, where she was given the 
perception test by the test adminis- 
trator. This test was given to help 
determine the applicant’s keenness of 
observation. The subject was re- 
quired to note the omissions, addi- 
tions, and changes in the articles that 
are used both in the test and on the 
actual inspection job. It has been 
developed out of the actual job situ- 
ation and assists greatly in the selec- 
tion of qualified applicants for this 
work. 

Having qualified on the test, Miss 
B returned to the interviewer, who 
contacted the line supervisor in charge 
of inspection engineers at this plant. 
They discussed the details of the job 
and, having come to a favorable un- 
derstanding, the supervisor employed 
her. 

At this point, the employment in- 
terviewer checked the final details of 
of Miss B’s application and recorded 
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the hiring data, such as rate of pay, 
occupational title, working hours, and 
supervisor’s name. 

Miss B was then directed to the 
medical department, where she was 
given a medical examination and, fol- 
lowing this, was sent to the person- 
nel investigator, who filled in the 
necessary additional items on the 
form. She was fingerprinted and 
photographed also. 

After completing the employment 
process in this department, Miss B 
was escorted to the place where she 
would be working. There she was 


shown the equipment and tools she 
would be working with and also in- 
troduced to the other workers in the 
group by her supervisor. 

This simple, realistic account of the 
process that one college girl went 
through in getting a job in a large in- 
dustry gives other graduates a 
glimpse of the employment process. 
Too frequently, they have no idea of 
employment procedures and become 
impatient with forms and questions. 
It is the responsibility of the college 
personnel worker to acquaint students 
with this aspect of the world of work. 





The Guidance Movement in Brazil 


ARACY MUNIZ FREIRE 


Guidance started as an experiment 
at the Amaro Cavalcante Commercial 
School in 1934, when the principal, 
Miss Maria Junqueira Schmidt, be- 
lieving that there should be someone 
to deal with the problems of the boys 
and girls under her direction, invited 
me to join her staff. After a few 
months I was sent to the United 
States by the Secretary of Education 
to study guidance at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

On my return I became dean of 
students at the same school, where, 
due to my training, I was able to 
organize the work on a more scientific 
basis. From then until 1942 I con- 
tinued in this capacity. The experi- 
ment was successful and the entire 
atmosphere of the school changed. 


During this time I tried to spread the 
idea of guidance among educators and 
those in charge of school administra- 
tion, through lectures and talks, ar- 
ticles in newspapers and magazines, 
and personal contacts. 

In 1940 I wrote the first book to 
be published on guidance in Brazil 
—Guidance in Secondary Schools— 
which embodied the results of the 
Amaro Cavalcante experiment. The 
material was presented simply, the 
aim being to make the general public 
as well as educators guidance-minded. 

In 1942 Isabel Junqueira Schmidt 
wrote a book called Guidance. She, 
too, had studied at Teachers College. 

About this time, also, I organized 
the section on Guidance at the Brazil- 
ian Education Association, for prin- 
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cipals of secondary schools and for 
parents. At regular meetings we 
discussed student problems and how 
they could be met through guidance. 

The work during these years was 
not fruitless, for the new plan of the 
Minister of Education in 1942 in- 
cluded an article that made guidance 
service obligatory in secondary 
schools throughout the country. It 
was a great victory for the guidance 
movement. 

In 1942, on a scholarship from the 
Institute of International Education, 
I took advanced work in guidance at 
the University of Chicago for one 
year, after which I traveled through 
the country visiting some of the 
schools that had the best guidance 
services. 

Back in Brazil, a new section on 
Guidance was created in the Center of 
Educational Research of the munici- 


pality of Rio and I was invited to or- 


ganize and direct it. To comply with 
the law, teachers of guidance had to 
be trained to do the work in the 


secondary schools, so 1. organized and 
gave an intensive three months’ 
course, followed by three months’ in- 
service training under my supervision. 
During this time I also gave lectures 
to teachers of adult education. 

Today guidance exists in all the 
secondary schools of the municipality, 
Some of the private schools also have 
the service, but the teachers have had 
no special training for it. | 

We can be proud that guidance is a 
reality in the Federal District of Rio 
de Janeiro, and we hope it will spread 
throughout the country. The Minis- 
ter of Education has asked me to or- 
ganize a plan for teaching a course in 
guidance at the Faculty of Philosophy 
at the University of Brazil, where the 
secondary school teachers are trained. 

That something could be accom- 
plished here is due to my studies in 
the United States, to the opportuni- 
ties given me, and to the cooperation | 
received not only from specialists in 
this field, but from fellow educators 
and social workers. 


BEBARBTESRE 


Feggie  . | @BSEBs Ss 





Sixth Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life 


! The theme of the 1945 Conference 
oi Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
may be briefly stated as the “Quest for 
hesis,” or, more accurately, as the 
attempt to build “bridges for cultural 
understanding” in “education; in 
éonomics and government; in let- 
fers, art, and music; ‘in natural and 
social sciences; in philosophy; and in 
religions. This theme appeared in 
each session. as. the search for er 
tional . philosophies, that influence 
people’s everyday behavior, for poli- 
des. that give direction to economic 
and governmental operation, for all 


the potentialities of. human life, and 
for religions. that both learn from 
and. give ‘to; other faiths, thus acti- 
vating unused resources in individuals 
and groups. The theme was most ex- 
plosively expressed by Norman-Cous- 
ins, Saturday Review of Literature, 
as “finding a solvent for the atomic 
bomb”—-a dynamic synthesis:in the 
realm of thought whose constructive 
influence: would be able to control -the 
destructive power of the new energy- 
teleasing instrument a the physical 
sciences. eon 


*The Conference was held August 23 to 27, 1945, 
at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia University. 
This report does not attempt to be comprehensive; it 
is merely selected impressions and interpretation of the 
Conference ‘from.-the personnel worker's point of 
view. The complete report of the papers and discus- 
= will be available later in’ book form.—Ruth 

ing. 


‘Tue Process or Sverreens 

To personnel workers who, because 
of lack of time for deliberation, often 
feel impelled to immediate action, the 
discussion of the process by which 
basic beliefs ‘and policies’dre evolved 
is of especial interest. ‘ Two points of 
view ‘as to the process of synthesis 
were presented: According’ to one 
group’ of thinkers, philosophy’ is a 
specialty requiring time and a certain 
aloofness from “the hurried bustle of 


‘resort.”” To another’ group, ‘philos- 
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ophy and ‘policies are rooted in ex- 
perience and grow out: “of living and 


forms of art that interpret and. revéal ‘working together. 


The Conference’ recognized that 
there are different levels of philos- 
ophy incorporating’ these two points 
of view in different degrees: (1) a 
quest. for understanding, very pro- 


found, wide ‘in scope, deep in 
thought; a philosophy that can be ar- 


rived at only by great minds devoting 
themselves almost exclusively to this 
kind of synthesis; a philosophy re- 
quiring specialized . knowledge and 


skills; and (2) a philosophy to guide 


action, a philosophy derived from ex- 
perience, from meeting practical situa- 
tions, and tested by use, Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, Harvard University, created 
a synthesis between. these two: levels 
by saying that. short-range solutions 
should fit into a long-range plan. 
There was general. agreement that 
any system of thought should have a 
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place for diversity of beliefs. The 
Conference constantly sought for 
unity in diversity and recognized that 
every expression of life has authentic 
elements. Synthesis does not mean 
the destruction of separate cultures 
but, rather, the utilization of the best 
in each culture. For example, World 
Government, as Dr. Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, Columbia University, pointed 
out, involves relationships among 
states, not the process of making them 
all democratic or communistic. We 
have shown too great a tendency to 
teach other people and too little in- 
clination to learn from them. We 
more frequently say “They are like 
us,” than “We are like them.” The 
person who makes long-range plans 
must know how other persons’ minds 
work, must see things through their 
eyes and be familiar with their world. 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, Columbia Broad- 
casting system, called attention to the 
apparent general acceptance this year 
of the idea of evaluating a culture by 
its success in attaining the standards it 
has set up, whereas this idea of indi- 
vidualization of standards had been 
opposed by a number of persons when 
he proposed it in the Conference sev- 
eral years ago. In brief, the process of 
making a synthesis means not only 
finding common features that will 
unite the world but also being able to 
build the diverse features of separate 
cultures into an effective whole. 

In considering the process or meth- 
od of philosophy, the nature of ends 
naturally came in for discussion. Rec- 
ognizing that whatever man does is 
evil as compared with “what man 
would do,” some members of the 
Conference preferred to discuss a con- 
tinuum of good-evil, of happiness- 


unhappiness in human experience, 
They recognized crossroads in man’s 
experience where his action seems to 
have resulted in good, at least tem- 
porarily. To overcome obstacles and 
achieve these temporary goods results 
in happiness, but not in a cessation of 
striving, for the ultimate good is al- 
ways being sought and never attained, 
Good is in the process of becoming 
The joint quest for good may be 3 
best cultural bridge we can build. 

Another form of good is creative 
activity. Man is generally happy 
when he is making things. Then he 
desires to live. If people. went to 
live, then they will control the atomic 
bomb so they can live. 

Happiness as an end was discussed 
at length. Members of the Con- 
ference described many different 
kinds of happiness and distinguished 
the pleasure of function from the 
pleasure of satisfaction, noting that 
the fulfillment of desire often leads 
to unhappiness. They pointed out 
that happiness is individual and arises 
out of the state of the organism as a 
whole. Moreover, happiness was 
viewed as relative to our ideals and 
dependent on our education. For 
example, many Nazis experienced joy 
in work under the Hitler regime, but 
their happiness was not evaluated in 
the light of the higher principle of 
the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number of people in the world. 
Human beings, Dr. Bryson said, are 
capable of a wide range of happiness 
and many are capable of levels of 
happiness that their environment has 
not enabled them to realize. Two 
criteria for measuring happiness ob- 
jectively were suggested—the cri- 
terion of satiety and the time concept. 
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The discussion of ends and goals 
hinged on whether man was by nature 
capable of achieving good. Norman 
Cousins, in his paper on “The 
Obsolescence of Modern Man,” stated 
that “man does have within him the 
power of abolishing war.” Cousins 
quoted Julian Huxley “who draws a 
sharp distinction between human na- 
ture and the expression of human na- 
ture. Thus war is not a reflection but 
an expression of man’s nature. 
Moreover, the expression may change, 
as the factors which lead to war may 
change.” As long as the world 
makes material possessions the thing 
to be desired, there will be war to get 
them. The gap between competition 
and cooperation must be bridged. In 
the discussion of the relation of the 
nature of man to goals, it was sug- 
gested that modern child psychology 
and psychiatry, which throw light on 
the causes of aggressive behavior and 
hostility in children and the process 
by which persons gain insights that 
reduce their need to dominate others, 
have a contribution to make to our 
understanding of human nature. 
Man has also acquired techniques of 
foresight; he can see what the con- 
sequences of his acts are likely to be 
and he is under obligation to use fore- 
sight to strengthen good action. 

A revolution in awareness is 
needed. The paucity of imagination 
of the average person is obvious; he 
is not aware of where he is and where 
he wants to go. 


Tue RELATION BETWEEN Pu1Los- 
OPHY AND PRACTICE 


The Conference recognized the in- 
terdependence of ideas and overt 
action, of policy and operation. Rev- 


olutions have grown out of effective 
communication of ideas. A philos- 
ophy that is not functional gives one 
a sense of futility. But many ques- 
tions were unanswered such as: How 
does thought acquire the emotional 
overtones that make it a power in the 
world? What is the psychological 
process by which an idea changes a 
person’s perception of a situation and 
thus influences his behavior in that 
situation? Can we give a person a 
philosophy? Will merely thinking 
the philosopher’s thoughts after him 
guide everyday behavior? Or must 
he have some part in the process of 
building the synthesis of beliefs if it 
is to function in his relationship with 
others? Do not students in all fields 
need to learn the method of philos- 
ophy? Should not the physical 
scientist, for example, not only have 
the specialized knowledge in his field 
but also see his achievements in their 
relation to worthy ends? What was 
it in the education of the American 
soldier, who is so kind to children and 
to the helpless, that enabled him to 
combine strength with tenderness? 


Tue PERsonNEL FoR CULTURAL 
Bripce BuiLpInGc 


Like the squirrel in the poem, 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel,” 
the writer came to the conclusion, at 
the end of the Conference, that 
everyone has a part in creating a bet- 
ter world. 

The fact-finder provides the raw 
material for synthesis. He supplies 
facts, impressions, descriptions of the 
world as it is. For example, Dr. 
Laura Thompson, Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology, using a variety of 
techniques for collecting data, includ- 
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ing “depth analysis,” attempted to 
ascertain the dynamics that have-made 
peace possible - among -the Hopi In- 
ye for fifteen hundred years. . . 
.. The. philosopher :. iiglivtia: to 
cultural understanding by. formulat- 
ing a critical, systematic synthesis of 
our basic beliefs, a synthesis that is 
not: too’ remote from or contrary -to 
‘the nature of the world. and of. man. 
‘His function is the formulation of the 
nature-of true human welfare: and 
-values.; The philosopher is first an 
audience to scientists and others. He 
tries to understand the world. himself 
‘and plays a more or less active part in 
the life of society so he-can under- 
‘stand it from the inside. He feels 
responsibility for the way his philos- 
ophy influences the behavior of men. 
.~ The artist (art was defined as any- 
thing that man- makes into which an 
aesthetic element enters): is not 
merely a. reflecter but also an inter- 
preter of his times. : His: utterarices 
are disinterested. He helps persons 
to: understand: themselves and others. 
This understanding of people is basic 
to understanding -nations ‘and other 


groups. Through the medium best . 


suited to him, he communicates in- 
sights and syritheses arrived at by 
himself and the philosophers.’ Be- 
cause the artist can convey his impres- 
sions more effectively than other per- 
sons, he is:‘more successful in putting 
his ideas across. Art symbols are 
comprehensible to all men, to’ chil- 
‘dren as well. as to adults.- Art is a 
universal language: Art should: be 
used for mankind’s: sake. - For -ex- 
ample,. the artist may effectively: ap- 
-peal to people’s fear of the next war 
—a -war without armies, a war in 


which civilians will not :profit from 


increased production but will be in as 
much danger as the men on the fight- 
ing fronts in. former wars, when. de- 
struction is let loose in rockets. carry- 
ing -atomic. bombs. « Artists have re- 
sponsibility for conveying to the popu- 
lace as a whole the reality of the next 
war. 

The setiatelon, translates insights, 
philosophies, and policies into practice. 
He: embodies ideas in material things 
and in overt action. : 

The religious leader is eoncermed 
with universals. He brings to- bear 
ona culture the best in-any religion, 
in -order to. improve’ life. --He: has 
faith in human reason and recognizes 
the resources in every -individual for 
his best growth. He uses his religion 
to bring to other people the stimulus 


of a new vision. .On the-other hand, 


he learns from other--cultures and 
other faiths, Thus he builds a bridge 


‘on which. traffic -moves both ways. 


The-test of his religion: is its effect on 
the lives of people. . -He-realizes that 
one religion may evoke the creative 
energies. of individuals, . where an- 
other thas failed. 

In conference, these different oe- 
sons may. together .evaluate their 
practice in the light of the principle: 
the fulfillment of each individual .as 
a social being who is. sensitive to’ the 


_needs of others. 


There is no clearly. se division 
between, those who create power and 
those who control power.. Many gra- 
dations may be noted, such as the 
highly specialized and narrow scien- 
tist, the scientist with some interest in 
the social effects of his research, the 
philosophical scientist, and the scien- 
tific philosopher. Religion. -intro- 
duces a unifying principle -influencing 
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the work of philosophers, scientists, 
artists, and technicians. 

Happiness may be considered as a 
by-product of this satisfying, co- 
ordinated human functioning. 


THe PuitosopHer, ARTIST, AND 
Rexicious LEADER as COUNSELORS 


To be most effective, the philos- 
opher, artist, and religious leader 
should use modern counseling pro- 
cedures: . 


1. He looks, listens, and investi- 
gates in order to understand the life 
with which he is in contact. 

2. He may select and reflect cer- 
tain aspects of all that he sees and 
hears. 

3. He may raise questions that 
lead to clarification, 

4, He may interpret. 

5. He may impart information in 


a more meaningful form. 
6. He may make a creative synthe- 
sis. 


7.. He may persuade. 
Thus the philosopher, artist, and re- 
ligious leader may help individuals to 
achieve insight into their abilities, 
their motives, their strengths, their 
limitations, and to see more clearly 
the kind of persons they can become 
and how they can handle their re- 
lationships more constructively. 

Similarly, nations and other groups 
may be helped to achieve insight into 
their resources for developing their 
best potentialities in the world as it 
is. Among the poets, Walt Whitman 
is an example of one who helped a 
nation to understand itself. Art may 
be used as a medium of mass com- 
munication. One can only imagine 
the powerful effect of collaboration of 
philosophers, religious leaders, and 
artists through essays, descriptions, 
painting, poetry, fiction, music, all 
focused on helping individuals and 
nations to achieve awareness of their 
potentialities and their destiny. 





RecionaL MEETINGS 


Because of congested hotels and transportation facilities, the N.A.D.W. 
will not attempt to hold a national meeting this winter. Regional meetings 
with the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations are being con- 
sidered for Portland, San Francisco and/or Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Washington, and New York City. 
These meetings will be held at various dates during next March or April. 
Further information will be sent to all N.A.D.W. members as soon as plans 


are completed. 





A Freshman Inventory of Leisure-Time Skills 


ELIZABETH ECKHARDT MAY 


As a part of the orientation pro- 
gram, Hood College offers Freshmen 
an opportunity to appraise their lei- 
sure-time skills and to make a four- 
year plan for growth. The problem 
of making a personal inventory of 
skills offers the instructor an excellent 
device on which to base discussion and 
guidance in the field of education for 
leisure. 

Five areas for discussion concerning 
leisure-time skills are suggested as a 
preliminary to checking the twelve 
columns indicated in the Personal In- 
ventory Chart: 

1. How broad are my leisure-time 
interests? 

By checking columns 1, 2, and 3, 
students may easily get a picture of 
both the proficiency and the breadth 
of their leisure-time interests. Such 
a discussion will help to overcome 
their tendency to. think only of out- 
door sports as leisure-time skills. 

2. Am I good company for myself? 

The checking of column 4 offers an 
opportunity for a discussion of the 
need for developing inner resources. 
Each student should consider how 
many activities she can carry on alone 
with satisfaction, in winter or summer, 
indoors or outdoors, and in rain or 
sunshine. 

3. Am I good company for others? 

The importance of developing a 
broad basis for companionship with 
people in various age groups furnishes 
the central thought for a worth-while 
discussion. The checking of columns 
5, 6, and 7 offers an opportunity to 
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impress students with the importance 
of shared interests as the foundation 
for understanding and comradeship 
with either men friends or girl 
friends, and with children or with par- 
ents. Emphasis should be placed on 
the need for a variety of common in- 
terests as a sound basis for marriage. 
4, Will I be a spectator or partici- 
pator after college? 

Too many men and women spend 
all of their leisure-time during col- 
lege on team games. These individ- 
uals frequently find themselves mere- 
ly spectators after college, when age 
and lack of opportunity curtail par- 
ticipation in team games. Ex-football 
players or ex-hockey players are good 
examples. The value of team games 
during college years must not be min- 
imized, but this program should not 
be permitted to dwarf the possibility 
of developing skills with carry-over 
value. The results of checking col- 
umns 8, 9, and 10 offer a preview of 
the future. The interest on the part 
of the student in projecting herself 
into the future will depend on her 
convictions on the value of a diversity 
of leisure-time interests as a broad 
basis for comradeship and for the 
maintenance of mental and physical 
health. 

5. What is my four-year plan for im- 
proving leisure-time skills? 

The enthusiasm with which stu- 
dents check columns 11 and 12 will 
be a test of the worth of the previous 
discussions. On the basis of the per- 
sonal inventory, each student should 
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Check columns according to the directions listed above 
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ACTIVE GAMES AND SPORTS 





Badminton 
Basketball 





























Ice 








Table tennis 
Tennis 
Vv 
Others —_ 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
































COLLECTING 























Others 
DRAMA ACTIVITIES 
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PersonaL Inventory CuHart oF LeisurE-TIME SKILLs** 
Check columns in answer to the questions listed above 











Piano 
Vocal 
Others 
NATURE STUDY 
Birds 
Flowers 




















Insects 





Minerals - 

/ panes 

Others _. 
READING 














Children’s literature — 
Fiction 














Travel 
Others 
TABLE GAMES 











Checkers __. 

Chess 

Others 
WRITING 

Creative dine 

Feature articles 

Others 
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**A more complete list of suggestions for leisure-time skills may be had by writing to the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


be able to make a plan for increasing 
and improving her leisure-time skills 
during the four years in college and 
during the summer vacations. 


Drrecrions FoR CHECKING THE 
PersonaL Inventory CHART OF 
LeisurE-IT1ME SKILLS 


Nore: Copies of these directions, 


along with the chart, shoild be in the 

hands of each student Participating in 

the discussion. 

Column 1 Check activities in which 
oe now have enough skill to have 


Column 2. Check activities in which 
you have more skill than the aver- 
age student. 
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Column 3. Check activities: you. are; 
able to teach someoné else.” ~*~ 


Column 4 Check activities you can: 


enjoy alone. 

Column 5 Check activities you can 
share with men friends of girl 
friends. 

Column 6 Check activities you can 
share with- young children. 

Column 7 Check activities you ‘can 
-shate with older people. 

Column 8 .. Check activities you are 
likely to-.continue until ‘you are 
thirty: 

Column 9 Check activities in which 
“there is a possibility. of frequent 
participation from. thirty to fifty. 

Column 10 Check activities that are: 
ordinarily ‘continued after fifty. 

Column. 11. . Check the new activities 
you plan to add to your list of lei- 
‘sure-time: interests during the col- 
lege year and during summer vaca- 
tion 

Colsmnns 1.2: Check ‘the activities in 
‘which you:-plan to imcrease your 
skill during the college year and 
“during summer vacation. 
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The number of ¢lass hours spent.on 
the leisure-time inventory will vary 
according to the enthusiasm of the 
individual instructor. The five ques- 
tions raised should furnish a valuable 
basis for discussion for: at least’ two 
class.periods. If possible, time should 
be. allowed for some of the checking 
to be done in class. Best results are 
likely to follow if the setting is infor- 
mal and hospitable to discussion and 
the group limited to.about thirty. 

The personal inventory chart makes 
no pretense of being a means for exact 
appraisal. It is recommended, how- 
ever, as an excellent device for guid- 
ing the discussion on one of the most 
vital of all modern problems: educa- 
tion for leisure. Students enjoy mak- 
ing a long-time program in this field, 
but a periodic checking is desirable at 
the end of the sophomore year, or pos~ 
sibly more often, in order to reinforce 
good intentions. A discussion of this 
type should encourage the develop- 
ment of a greater number of well- 
rounded students who have more than 
the ordinary capacity for ena 8 

and for satisfaction i in living. 





N.A.D.W. has achieved its enviable place among: educational groups - 
through the efforts of loyal- and ‘earnest women deeply interested in the 
program. “The possibilities for growth in the future are unlimited. In 
order'that the Association may have an adequate budget for its needs and 
aspirations, it is hoped that those sincerely interested.in its welfare may 
remember N. A. D. wi. with gifts and ‘ae man ;, : 





Personality Development Through Group Activities 


MARJORY BATEMAN 


Valley College, with its five or six hundred 
‘students, is predominantly a rural college. The 
students come from isolated farms, one room 
school houses and small village high schools. 
Their social activities have been, for the most 
part, those of the school house and the village 
church, Every year there are some of these 
rural freshmen who cannot adjust to college 
life. They are shy, withdrawn, ill at ease and 
miserably unhappy. Some leave college at the 
end of a few months, others remain for the 
four years but are always withdrawn and never 
a part of the college life. 

The Women’s Physical Education depart- 
ment took on the problem of bringing about a 
better social and emotional adjustment of these 
shy, freshmen girls. Informal games and sports 
have special contributions to personal adjust- 
ment because the activities themselves call 
forth emotional responses; because the atmos- 
phere of play is an informal, happy one; and 
because players can’t be members of teams, 
playing together, winning and losing together, 
without forming some happy and fairly per- 
manent ties. Dr, Ruth Strang, in “Group A:- 
tivities in College and Secondary School,” 
gives values that may be obtained from group 
activities. Among them are: (1) satisfaction of 
basic needs—security, acceptance by and re- 
spect of the group, sense of personal worth 
and self confidence; (2) social aspects—such 
as cooperation, generosity, responsibility, tol- 
erance, warmth and affection. We felt that the 
needs of these girls might be met, at least in 
part, through play, if the activities, the teaching 
methods, and the personnel of the groups were 
carefully planned and controlled. 

These were the steps taken in solving th: 
problem: 

1. Selection of girls for the experiment. 
The first six weeks were spent in discovering 
the girls who most needed help. Eight were 
selected. We studied their personnel records, 
talked with their roommates, teachers, “Big 
Sisters” and with the girls themselves. In 
every case we found these elements: (1) lonely 
childhood, (2) insecurity or lack of affection 
in the home, (3) no or little experience in 


group activities, (4) dislike of games and sports 
and no experience in them, (5) refusal to join 
any college clubs, (6) refusal to recite or enter 
into discussions in college classes. 

2. Selection of the activity. We choe 
volleyball for the game and persuaded the girk 
to elect it for the next twelve weeks. This 
game was chosen because the techniques ar 
simple and can be easily learned, the game can 
be modified so that beginners can play it sue 
cessfully, it is a group game calling for oo 
operation, and the game is fun even in the 
beginning stages. 

3. Selection of members of the groups, 
Each of the experimental groups consisted of 
two shy girls and six other girls. These “other” 
girls were selected with great care. Freshmen 
were chosen as the shy girls would have more 
in common and be more apt to make friends 
with their own classmates. We chose only 
freshmen who were absolute beginners in vol- 


leyball and who had little or no skill in ath- 
letics, so that the shy girls would have no occa 
sion to feel embarrassed about their poor play- 
ing ability. The third qualification was enthv- 
siasm for games and the fourth qualification 
was friendly, easy-to-get-acquainted-with per- 
sonalities, 


4. Selection of leaders. Each volleyball 
group had a student leader. Leaders selected 
for the four experimental groups were junior 
and senior physical education majors who were 
intelligent, friendly, enthusiastic and sympza- 
thetic to beginners. 

5. Meeting of volleyball leaders, Ata 
meeting the leaders of the beginning groups 
decided to try to accomplish these three things: 
(1) see that everyone had fun at every prac 
tice, (2) establish a happy, friendly relation- 
ship among the players, (3) develop a fairly 
skillful team. The emphasis would be at all 
times, on fun and friendly relations. They 
set up the following rules for themselves: (1) 
encourage and praise players whenever por 
sible, (2) never give adverse criticism, (3) 
make each player feel that she is of definite 


‘ value to the team, (4) give individual help 
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whenever necessary. Do this as inconspicuously 
3s possible and in a friendly manner. 

The four leaders of the experimental groups 
were given the names of the shy girls and told 
that these freshmen were homesick, unhappy, 
and apparently without friends; that they were 
shy and sensitive. It was suggested to the lead- 
ers that the volleyball classes might give these 
girls not only hours of fun and pleasure, but 
opportunities to make friends with other fresh- 
men. The leaders were urged to do all they 


= could to make these shy girls feel “at home” 
ae in their groups. ‘ 
ie tee 6. Volleyball practices, ‘The four groups 


met three times a week. At first simple games 
involving only throwing and catching the ball 
were played. The shy girls stayed on the 
fringes of the groups at first, but gradually en- 
tered the play when they saw how simple the 
games were. More difficult techniques were 
introduced slowly, the leaders being careful to 
keep the techniques within the range of ability 
of all, but adding difficulties enough to hold the 


— interest. There was praise and encouragement, 
. to criticism, and in the informal, romping, 
ee langhing group the shy girls lost some of their 


self consciousness and were enjoying the play 
by the end of the third week. 

The leaders gave the shy girls special re- 
sponsibilities such as putting up the net, pump- 
ing up the balls, etc. For a short period before 
and after the practice the leaders worked with 
these girls on difficult techniques. The service, 


in volleyball, can be spectacular, so the leaders 
coached these shy girls in this until until their 


ted services were outstanding. This not only in- 
mas creased their self confidence but won them the 
mad admiration of the rest of the players. During 
pa- rest periods there were discussions on volley- 
ball. The leaders assigned couples to report 
a on various aspects of volleyball. The shy girls 
aps were paired off with other players to prepare 
gs: these reports. The leaders were constantly 
ac on the lookout for opportunities to increase 
n- comradeship such as calling for the girls on the 
rly way to practice, and the entire group going to 
al! the drug store after practices. 
ey 7. The Tournament. At the end of three 
1) weeks the coming tournament for the seven 
~ beginning teams was announced. The leaders 
) emphasized the fact that everyone was needed 
te On a team but that no one would be forced to 
Ip play if she did not want to. At first not one 


of the shy girls was willing to play, but their 
teammates were so insistent that the teams 
could not get along without them, that five of 
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the eight consented to play. Now that the 
tournament was near at hand the girls asked 
for more practice hours, and the next two 
weeks met five times weekly. The shy girls 

were always there. By now the groups were 

definitely friendly units. Even the girls who 

refused to play in the tournament had their 

important places in the groups—they were 

elected managers, served as scorers at the games 

and wrote up reports of the games for the col- 

lege paper. 

We felt they had gained these values through 
the tournament: 

(1) Belonging to a close knit group with 

common, intense interests. 

(2) Approval and affection of the group. 

(3) Feeling of personal worth to the group. 

(4) Playing in some winning games—which 

tended to increase self respect and 
group solidarity. 
Public recognition. For the first time 
in their lives they were cheered by 
their teammates and spectators. That 
“Yeah — Sally!” coming from some 
fifty spectators probably was one of the 
most important factors in bringing 
about a better adjustment. 

The twelve weeks of volleyball were fol- 
lowed by twelve weeks of country dancing con- 
ducted in much the same manner. - 

8. Evaluation, At the end of the year we 
felt that this program had brought about def- 
inite changes in the girls’ personalities. They 
had gained in self confidence, in security, 
in ability to give and receive affection; they 
had gained in receiving the respect and ap- 
proval of their groups. They were still shy, 
still on the fringe of any except their own 
small groups, but there was a great difference 
in their behavior and attitudes. At the begin- 
ning of the year none of them were reciting in 

ow all were, some even joining in the 
discussions. They had all disliked games, now 
they were definitely interested in volleyball 
and country dancing. In the fall all had re- 
fused to join clubs—now all belonged to at 
least one. In the fall none had friends and 
were never seen in groups—now all had at least 
one friend. All were attending some of the 
college socials and parties, All were looking 
forward with pleasure to returning to college 
the following fall. 

These gains had been made only by the 
most careful planning and control of the per- 
sonnel of groups and leaders, and the environ- 
ment. 


(5) 


























































Book Routes - 


CATHERINE E. REED 


A few books each. year attract im- 
mediate attention, quickly achieve a 
reference status, and may even be on 
their way toward adoption as a clas- 
sic. Such a document has been 


publicly presented in the report of the 


Harvard Committee on “General 
Education in a Free Society.” Read- 
ing and rereading this, the profes- 
sional clan of educators may get 
closer to the fundamental bases on 
which they provide. schooling. from 
primer days through adolescence and 
on into college years. As President 
Conant says in his introduction “Un- 
less the educational process includes 
at each level of maturity some con- 
tinuing contact with those fields in 
which value judgments are of prime 
importance, it must fall far short of 
the ideal.” The work of the committee 
of twelve faculty members was a joint 
study into.the liberal and. humane 
tradition with reference not only to 
students “born to the purple” but also 
among the proletariat. At the comple- 
tion of two years of intensive study 
and consultation these experts ex- 
pressed great surprise at the unanim- 
ity of opinion. Of moment to the spe- 
cialist in personnel services is the fun- 
damental recognition that education is 
for all but must be individualized. ‘To 
develop in the individual ‘student a 
“fellow feeling between human being 


and human. being” is, however, a goal. 


too frequently lost sight of by teacher 
or even by personnel agent. This vol- 
ume may do ‘much to draw together 
the work of the technician who me- 
chanically catalogues individuals and 
the contribution of the philosophical 
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leader who sets a goal for them all, 
The instructor, the counselor, the ad- 
ministrator are brought together -for 
mutual consideration of democt: 
as dependent on the “binding ties of 
common standards,” This appeal for 
reunion opens. a welcome vista 
through the maze of specialists, course 
offerings, employment services, grad- 
uate requirements, and student af- 
fairs. Whether it be in the over- 
crowded, hurried ‘city -high school. or 
in the cloistered ‘college campus 
“‘what responsibility-can the individu- 
al be ‘expected to assume unless ‘he 
has known good influences”? One 
of the. most. significant findings is. the 
comment’ that more: “dedicated” 
people are needed to enter into ‘the 
great democratic institution ‘of ‘teach- 
ing. There is sought..a balance be- 
tween Jeffersonianism and Jacksoni- 
anism ‘in our. school systems so that 
opportunity’ may be the “nurse ‘of 
excellence” and also the “guard ‘of 
equity.” The report. is written. in 
fresh vigorous style with little..of 
pedagogical overweight and much.of 
the art et of phraseology that turns mere 
written pages into literature. ° P 
“Through a. Dean’s Door” 
admits both the lay or the profession- 
al reader into the hospitable: office-of 
a’ great pioneer in the services’ that 
deal with student personnel. “This 
has been written by the late Dean 
Herbert E..Hawkes and his’ wife, 
Anna Rose Hawkes, at the request of 
the American Council on ‘Education 
for a noritechnical, nonpathological 
presentation: of a personnel program 
that has j long been. mene : stu- 


“Qrep es &hB- 
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dents and by professional colleagues. 
It reflects the. experience of one who 
was calléd “Dean of Deans.” It de- 
sttibes his effort to deal with students 
as “human beings in social situations 
and not as disembodied intellects in 
an academic vacuum.” The first 
crucial problem presented in the at- 
tractively written little volume is that 
of the selection of a college by the 
entering student for his own reasons, 
whether these be “vocational, cultural, 
and social.” A rather infrequent in- 
terpretation of entrance into college 
is that it affords a multilateral ex- 
posure to interests and vocational 
goals that obviate the need of too 
early.or too narrow a choice of career. 
The: responsibility of the college for 
“learning” the individual centers the 
personnel and the academic policies 
in one efficient program in which the 
instructor..holds. an important _ place. 
Admission .data, tests and examina- 
tions,. educational clinics, student re: 
ports, and. course requirements are 
used flexibly in the service of. the. in- 
dividual. Case studies illustrate the 
spneinuing problems that are involved 

Troup relationships, in_-financial 
handi eaps, in health, and in religion. 
It is the object of these pages to show 
how many problems can. be turned 
into assets by means. of wholesome 
solutions; Most illuminating is the 
chapter on discipline, which comes to 
haye a constructive and educative 
aspect instead” of being merely 
detection or punishment: “A case of 
discipline : . . a ‘work of art .”... it is 
not well done ‘uiiless the student un- 
derstarids the reason for the action, 
actually approves of it, and feels that 
it is’ likely to have a constructive 
effect « on bis future belia¥ior. ” The 


genial, liberal relationship of a dean 
who was revered by thousands of ap- 
preciative students is spread across 
these pages. The essential ingredi- 
ents in the operation of the office of 
Dean are not mechanics or routines 
but human relationships. These re- 
lationships stand as the epitome of the 
office with the open door, with the 
inscription, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes. 
At the suggestion of a committee of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation a study of one hundred 
selected counselors in secondary 
schools was undertaken by Rachel 
Dunaway Cox, who has just pub- 
lished the report entitled “Counselors 
and Their Work.” This investiga- 
tion was begun as a search for sound 
professional standards and is very 
useful to personnel workers for wid- 
ening their services or to administra- 
tors for evaluating them. From 
functions performed to the-competen- 
cies required or the experiences found 
valuable, the analysis shows the range 
of differences and’the areas of agree- 
ment: ‘Socio-economic’ background, 
childhood influences, and special in- 
terests as well as academic background 
and professional training were unified 
in case studies of the’ counselors 
serving as subjects for the inquiry. 
These data may ‘well: serve in. the 
preparation of new incumbents or in 
certification standards set by city or 
state officials. Like the surveys made 
by Sturtevant and Strang in 1928 and 
1940, it also seeks to clarify the serv- 


ices that constitute present guidance 


programs.” Prepared as a doctoral 
thesis under the sponsorship of Pro- 


fessor Arthur J. Jones,’ the book is 
comprehensive and well documented. 
One of the most interesting aw" is 
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its appendix containing the thumb- 

nail sketches of four of the counselors 

and their jobs. 

Harvard University. Committee on 
the objectives of a general educa- 
tion in a free society. General 
Education in a Free Society. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945. Pp. xix-+267. $2.50. 


Hawkes, Herbert E. and Hawkes 
Anna L. R. Through a Dean); 
Open Door. New York: McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 240, 
$2.50. 

Cox, Rachel Dunaway. Counselor; 
and Their Work. Philadelphia; 
Archives Publishing Co. of Penn. 
sylvania. Pp. x-+-246. $3.50. 


“We Deans” 


Miss Gladys Beach has left Tuscu- 
lum College in Greeneville, Tennes- 
see to go to Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Ruston. 

Miss Audrey C. Benner has been 
appointed director of Pupil Personnel, 
Tests, and Research for the city 
schools of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Miss Margaret R. Blemker left in 
October to teach English at the Amer- 
ican Collegiate Institute for Girls in 
Izmir, Turkey. She had been direc- 
tor of residences at the Western Re- 
serve School of Nursing in Cleveland. 

Dr. Meribeth Cameron is on leave 
of absence from her regular position 
as dean of the college and professor 
of history at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege to serve as visiting professor of 
Far Eastern History at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Margaret D. Craighill is serv- 
ing as Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Medical Corps, Army of the United 
States. 

Miss Hazel E. Foster was ordained 
a pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Spring Valley, Wisconsin last July. 

Miss Harriett Gleason returned 
last summer from two years’ service 
in India with the American Red Cross. 
She became director of students at 
New Jersey College for Women in 
New Brunswick last September. 


Miss C. Vernette Grimes has re- 
cently been appointed dean of women 
at Southern University at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Miss Elizabeth Hamilton has re- 
tired after forty years of service as 
dean of women at Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio. She is succeeded by 
Miss Bertha M. Emerson. 

Miss Dorothy Humiston has been 
appointed director of residence halls 
for women at the University of Ar- 
kansas. She was formerly assistant 
professor of physical education at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 

Miss Maria Leonard retired Sep- 
tember first as dean of women at the 
University of Illinois, where she has 
served for twenty-two years. 

Miss Hazel McCarthy has left 
Northfield, Minnesota to become di- 
rector of personnel at Tracy in the 
same state. 

Miss Elsbeth Melville has left 
Westbrook Junior College in Port- 
land, Maine to become dean of wom- 
en at Boston University. 

Miss Gertrude Peabody, who has 
been serving with the WAVES, has 
returned to Temple University as 
dean of women. 

Mrs. Grace Jason Perry is head 
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resident of Stone Building at Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Miss Doris M. Seward is now with 
the Student Christian Movement of 
New York State with offices in New 
York City. 

Miss Helen A. Shuman is the new 
dean of women at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale. 

Mrs. Anita L. Simpson has recently 
been appointed acting president of 
New London Junior College in Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs. Eugenia K. Spalding has re- 
cently been appointed by the Office of 
Nursing, United States Public Health 
Service, to develop a staff education 
program for the nurses under its ad- 
ministration. 

Miss Lide Spragins, Southern 
Methodist University, has been elect- 
ed national secretary of Alpha Lamb- 
da Delta for 1945-49. 

Miss Maude A. Stewart is assistant 
academic director of the Student Dean 
Course at Syracuse University. 

Miss Shirley Thurman has left her 
position as dean of girls at Placer 
Union High School in Auburn, Cali- 
fornia for a similar appointment at 
Santa Rosa High School. 

Mrs. Millicent Cox Woodward is 
the new dean at the Women’s College 
of Middlebury, Vermont. 

Mrs. Dorothy Rice Young is the 
new dean of women at the Drexel 
Institute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia. 





MarrIED 


Miss Ethel Colvin Nichols and Mr. 
Lewis V. Thomas, on July 26, 1945, 
at Middlebury, Vermont, where Mrs. 
Thomas has been dean of freshmen 
women at Middlebury College. The 
Thomases will live in Istanbul, Tur- 


key, where Mr. Thomas is a profes- 
sor at Robert College, and where Mrs. 
Thomas will also teach. 





REPORT ON THE Two-Day Insti- 
TUTE OF THE CONNECTICUT 
State AssociaTION 
or Deans 


Gertrude E. Noyes 

The annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut State Association of Deans took 
the form of a two-day institute held 
at the Bond Hotel in Hartford on 
Friday and Saturday, October 26 and 
27. In attendance were about sixty 
deans and counselors, r eee 
high schools and colleges of all types 
Helen Pool Rush, dean of women wate 
the University of Pittsburgh and 
well-known speaker and writer on the 
various aspects of counseling, was 
guest speaker and discussion leader at 
all sessions. E. Alverna Burdick, dean 
of students at Connecticut College and 
president of the State Association, pre- 
sided; Helen Pritchard, dean of girls 
at the Hartford Public High School, 
served as program chairman; and 
Miss Carolyn Gower of the East 
Hartford High School was in charge 
of general arrangements. 

The institute was designed to in- 
clude speeches on key topics in coun- 
seling and to offer ample opportunity 
for both formal and informal discus- 
sion. At the lunch on Friday, Dean 
Rush gave her inspiring opening ad- 
dress on the basic subject, “A Dean’s 
Philosophy.” In the afternoon, mem- 
bers joined the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association for the out- 
standing feature of the latter’s con- 
vention program, a lecture by Richard 
Wright, author of Native Son and 
Black Boy, on “The Contribution of 
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the Negro to American Literature.” 
A tour of Hartford was followed by 
tea at Miss Helen Pritchard’s home. 

At the dinner meeting, Dean Rush 
outlined the extensive orientation pro- 
gram for freshmen which has proved 
so successful at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and a lively exchange of ideas 
on the problems of orientation ensued. 
In her final speech Saturday morning 
on “Individual Counseling,” Dean 
Rush urged counselors to keep abreast 
of the newest methods recommended 
by psychologists and explained the 
“non-directive” method advocated by 
Carl R. Rogers in his helpful book, 
Counseling and Psychotherapy. Mem- 
bers in attendance felt that the meet- 
ing had admirably served its purposes, 
since it had stimulated a serious re- 
consideration of their function and of 
their attitudes toward their work and 
had also offered concrete suggestions 
for the handling of specific problems. 
They appreciated the opportunity to 
consult Dean Rush as well as to en- 
large their acquaintances among their 
colleagues in their own state. 

In her speech on “A Dean’s Re- 
sponsibility,” Dean Rush stressed the 
dual responsibility of a counselor to 
keep in touch with current modes of 
thought and at the same time to in- 
culcate in the young a sense of the 
lasting values. Dean Rush paid trib- 
ute to the ability to live up to high 
ideals and to carry grave responsibili- 
ties which the young have shown in 
the war and insisted that such maturity 
and idealism be recognized in the edu- 
cational world. Every teacher today 
must be a philosopher, she said, not 
only to offset postwar disillusionment 
but also to stimulate the race with 
positive values so that it is fit for sur- 


vival. Dean Rush closed with the 
challenging quotation: “Let us there. 
fore brace ourselves to do our duties 
and so bear ourselves that if our coun- 
try and its institutions last for a thou: 
sand years men will say this was our 
finest hour!” : 





Twenty-FirtH ANNUAL Conven- 
TION PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
or Deans or WoMEN 
Held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, November 2-3, 

1945 . 

The theme of the Convention was 
P.A.D.W. at the Crossroads—Sign 
Posts to the Future. 

At the opening meeting, the presi- 
dent, Miss Dorothy K. Critz, wel- 
comed members and Dr. Ruth Hig- 
gins, dean of Beaver College, served 
as chairman of the first General Ses- 
sion. Dr. Laila Skinner of Allegheny 
College, first vice-president, presided 
at the luncheon meeting. At the Sat- 
urday luncheon meeting Miss Bessie 
B. Collins, chairman of the Conven- 
tion Program Committee, presided. 

The distinguished speakers at 
the main meeting were Mr. Robert 
Stoner, chief, occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, Department of 
Public Instruction, and Dean John 
Koch, Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College; Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, presi- 
dent, National Association of Deans 
of Women; Dr. S. A. Hamrin, chair- 
man, Department of Education, 
Northwestern University; and Miss 
Rose Terlin, editor, Woman’s Press. 
A unique feature of the program was 
a demonstration of vocational guid- 
ance by Dr. Hamrin, assisted by Miss 
Jean Wright, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg. : — 
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ForREWORD 


The following summary has been prepared by 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions to aid members of its constituent societies 
to participate effectively in the organization of 
their local communities for the counseling of 
veterans and displaced war workers (men, 
women, and young people). 

While the suggestions offered here deal spe- 
cifically with organizing for the counseling of 
particular groups in urban centers, the same 
general principles apply to community organiza- 
tion for the counseling of all types of persons. 
With necessary adaptations, these principles are 
probably applicable in rural communities as well 
as in cities. 

In order to limit the length of the publication, 
no attempt has been made to suggest the profes- 
sional counseling techniques that are sppropriate 
in dealing with various types of persons and par- 
ticular adjustment problems, or to suggest the 
practical modifications in organization that are 
always made necessary by local conditions, espe- 
cilly in smaller communities. 

Emphasis has been given to the place of the 
Veterans Administration and other governmental 
agencies, since these have by law been assigned 
definite responsibilities for the counseling of vet- 
erans. No community counseling program can 
expect to be fully effective until those partici- 
pating in it have come to understand thoroughly 
and to cooperate fully with these legally estab- 
lished agencies. The adjustment problems of 
veterans and displaced war workers are so 
numerous and so complex that their solution re- 
quires maximum understanding and cooperation 
among all those who have any part in attempting 
to meet them. 





CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
COUNSELING OF VETERANS AND 
DisPLAceD War WORKERS 


Necessity for Fullest Cooperation 


1. Citizens who responded to the call of 
their country in its time of need are 
entitled to the most accurate informa- 


tion and the most competent help ob. 
tainable when making their readjust. 
ments to peace-time conditions. 


. The number of veterans and displaced 


war workers who need professional 
help is large, while the number of Pro. 
fessionally competent counselors js 
small. The services of counselors who 
are competent should be made avail- 
able to as many as possible of the per- 
sons who need them. 


. Differing policies and procedures and 


unnecessary duplication of services by 
uncoordinated agencies would produc 
confusion among those served and 
would waste valuable resources of the 
community. 


. A particular individual frequently has 


a variety of adjustment problems that 
can be solved only by the closest pos- 
sible cooperation of several different 
agencies and experts. 


. Adjustments in the community itself 


and in its programs are frequently as 
important as adjustments in the indi- 
vidual person. 


. Regardless of the agency that has first 


contact with the individual, the infor- 
mation he receives should lead him di- 
rectly to those sources from which real 
help will be received. His time and 
patience should not be exhausted by 
needless repetitions of interviews, ques- 
tions, tests, and waiting lines, or by 
referrals to offices that cannot render 
the services he needs. 


In these days when cooperation among 


nations is clearly recognized as being 


necessary for the preservation of civili- 
zation, it is obvious that the various 
agencies and individuals in local Amer- 
ican communities should demonstrate 
the attitudes and procedures that 

it possible to have effective cooperation 








1r10Us 
Lmer- 
strate 
make 


‘among different groups ‘for common 
ends. 


Types of Services 
A community guidance and information 
should attempt to provide only 


is those types of services that can. be rendered 
dffectively by the agencies and individuals 


-I cooperating in it. 


ldormstion and Referral Service 


A basic service that every community 
should be equipped to offer is the 
provision of full and accurate information 
with regard to the various agencies, groups, 
and individuals in the community, and the 
specific nature of the services that each is 
equipped to’ render. 


A core, around which the basic information 
services may be built, exists already in hun- 
dreds of urban communities in which Infor- 
mation and Referral Centers have been estab- 
lished by the Veterans Service Committee 
set up in the various states by the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration of the 
Federal government. 


For Disabled Veterans 


Under Public Law 16 of the 78th Con- 
i gress, educational and vocational: counsel- 
ing for disabled veterans is provided by the 
Veterans Administration. Hundreds of 
regional and branch offices of the Veterans 
Administration have been established, and 
many of them are competently staffed to 
provide professional counseling services. 
Veterans Administration Guidance. Centers 
have also been established in many colleges 
and universities, 
Rehabilitation training is available to a vet- 
eran only upon determination of need of 


vocational rehabilitation and selection of an 
“empolyment objective, duly certified by ap- 





-ation 


: propriate officials of the Veterans Adminis- 
So ftration. 
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For Non-Disabled Veterans 


Under Public Law 346 of the 78th Con- 
gress, the Veterans Administration is au- 
thorized to provide vocational and educa- 
tional counseling for both disabled and 
non-disabled veterans. In communities 
where a Veterans Administration is not al- 
ready available, veterans who need gui- 
dance should be assisted in finding trans- 
portation to a Veterans Administration 
office or Guidance Center where this serv- 


ice is available. 


For Civilians Desiring Counseling Services 


The diagnosis and guidance of non- 
veterans with regard to occupational ad- 
justments, health problems, or em 
difficulties should be undertaken only 
where professionally competent experts are 
available. 


For Civilians Desiring Further Education 
and Traiming 


Public schools, colleges, and other estab- 
lished educational agencies should be used 
in providing further education and spe- 
cialized training. Such training ge if 
possible, be based upon thorough 
sional diagnosis ao counseling. aH the the 
case of a veteran, such counseling is avail- 
able through the Veterans Administration. 


For Those Seeking Immediate Employ- 
ment 


Information regarding jobs and the 
placement of individuals in jobs should be 
provided by cooperation with local offices 
of the United States Employment Service, 
where such offices exist. 

Local Selective Service Boards are au- 
thorized by law to assist a veteran to return 
to the job he held at the time he was 
inducted into service. 
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For Those Seeking Information on Future 


Developments 
Statements regarding the outlook for 
community development and for the 
growth of specific business and industrial 
enterprises should be formulated carefully 
and cooperatively by such local groups as 


the Chamber of Commerce, the Commit- ~~ 


tee on Economic Development, the trade 
associations, and the service clubs. 


For Those Needing Other Tapes of 
Service 


Information and help in matters involy- 
ing home and family welfare, legal and 
economic problems, social and religious 
life, recreation and the like should be pro- 
vided through close cooperation with the 
established social agencies, professional or- 
ganizations, churches, clubs, and other 
agencies of the community. 


Extent of Cooperation 
1. Every agency, organization, and group 
that has an interest or’a potential con- 
tribution to make should be invited to 
participate in the development and 
conduct of the cooperative community 
program. All races, economic 
_ groups, and social classes should be 
welcomed and used, each in accordance 
with its own special interests and re- 
sources, in— 
Planning the program, 

. Assembling needed information, 
Providing definite services, 
Financing the program, 
Publicizing the services available, 

Evaluating the services 

2. It is better to begin modestly with the 

basic’services of information than to at- 
tempt to offer more technical services 
that cannot be done well. 
a.. Services that meet real needs effec- 
_ tively create public confidence and 
attract public support. : 


jd Bae dl 


~ the cooperative community program. 


d. Education and training should be 


a.. Unless definite forms and 
i pe seep gee et yh gs per 


.b. Genuine community: cooperation b. 
grows through successful ‘experi 
ences in working together to ac. 
complish vital community purposes, 


3. Effective services that are already be. 


ing provided by existing agencies) - 


should be strengthened ‘and extended 


oat 


rather than duplicated or displated byfs, The 


For example— 

a. The counseling of veterans should 
be done by counselors of the: Vet- 

b. The placement of veterans in their§l 





pre-war jobs should be done in co-§,. 7 : 
operation with local Selective Serv-J° ¢., 
ice Boards. sho 


¢.. Placement in other available jobs} 4, 
should be done in cooperation with} tug 


local United States Employment] _°¢ 


Service offices. ofte 


provided through cooperation with]. 
local public schools and other ac-} 

' credited educational institutions. 
e. Medical and jatric services 
should be made available through 


cooperation with. local hospital.” - 


and medical societies. ' 
f. Legal services should be provided]: ° 
‘through cooperation with local 
Legal Aid Societies, where these 





“g. Family case work should be’ ‘pro- 


' vided through cooperation with the 
‘Family Welfare Society, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross; and other compe 
tent agencies. 


. An effective system of clearance, .re-f °b. 


ferral, and follow-up should be worked 
out among all the cooperating com- 
munity agencies. = 


be incomplete and non-comparable. 
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b. Without complete and comparable 

records of the problems of each in- 

‘dividual and’ of the actions taken 

. with regard to them, it will be ex- 

tremely difficult to ‘evaluate the 

_ effectiveness of the program or of 
its various component parts. 


‘The broader the base of community 


cooperation, the better the results are 
likely to.be. No group that has a valu- 
able service to offer should be omitted 


. from the community program. 
th Counseling and Information Center 
I 


The giving of information and counsel 
on personal. adjustment problems 
should be done only by those who are 
thoroughly professional in their atti- 
tudes and competencies. As in the field 
of medicine, no-service whatever is 
often preferable to incompetent service. 


a. The few thoroughly competent vo- 


' \ cational: counselors in the commu- 
nity should be carefully identified 
and made available through the 
cooperative program for: ° 

" (1) Counseling the most difficult 

‘casés encountered, 

(2)- Instructing and supervising 
less competent counselors, 

(3) Training interviewers, exam- 
iners, and other assistants, 

(4) Directing the collection . of 
data, working out procedures 
and forms, evaluating the 
services rendered, and report- 
ing results. 


b. The. community program should 


make available the: most competent 
‘ advisers obtainable in each ‘speci 

ized occupational or service’ field 

in which . veterans and . displaced 

war workers are likely to need in- 
. formation -and help. 


c. The nature of the ey &- ing of- 
fered should not go beyon 
professional competence :' of the 

- counselor offering it. For example 

(1) Psychiatric service should be 
given by psychiatrists only; 

(2). Test. scores Sahel be inter- 

preted only by. those who 

know their practical. signifi- 
cance and. their. limitations; 

Legal advice should be offered 

only by those who are thor- 

oughly familiar with the law; 

No educational’ counselor 

should be held responsible for 

giving ‘information 

all the different kinds of jobs 

and industries; 

A specialist in occupational in- 

formation should not be ex- 

pected to provide religious, 

' medical, or other’ types of 

counseling that are unrelated 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


to his professional back- 
ground, training, and experi- 
ence. 


2. “The community counseling and infor- 


mation center should be: 
a. Centrally located and easily acces- 
sible, 


bi Artravtivdly furnished and efficient- 


3. 


ly: equipped, 
c. Professionally staffed ‘Siting con- 
- venient hours, 

d.’ Adequately financed aia effective- 
ly publicized, 

e. Constantly evaluated, strengthened 
and improved. 

Great care should be taken in issuing 

publicity regarding the program, 

a. Statements regarding the services 
being rendered should be true and 
modest. It is better to do more than 
is claimed than to claim more than 
is done. 
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b. All publicity should stress the co- 
operative character of the program. 
It is better to give a cooperating 
group more credit than it deserves 
than to give it less. | 

c. Publicity should be placed where 
it will most certainly gain the at- 
tention of the veterans and other 
adults who need the services that 
are available. 


Essential Attitudes 


1.. Effective provision of the information 
and counseling needed by veterans and 
displaced war workers must be the 
dominant purpose in the organization 
and conduct of the cooperative commu- 

_ nity program and in all its activities. 

a. Efforts to accomplish purposes that 
are not shared by the entire com- 
munity will endanger the success 
of the cooperative program. At- 
tempts by individuals or groups to 
use the program as a means of self- 
promotion are particularly certain 
to wreck it. 

b. The adjustment of an individual in 
a community is essentially an edu- 
cational process for all concerned— 
for the community as well as for 
the individual, Participating or- 
ganizations and agencies must be 
willing to make significant adjust- 
ments in order to help in the ac- 
complishment of the common pur- 

pose of the cooperative community 

program. 

2. Veterans and other adults must not be 
“pushed around”. Each should be giv- 
en the fullest possible information and 

': help, but his responsibility for making 

:his.own decisions should not be weak- 
ened. Regimentation and dictation 
should be scrupulously avoided. 
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